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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


IMPATIENT as the public may be to learn the total destruction of 
Sebastopol, and the complete attainment of all our objects by the 
“ glorious victory,” we really shall have to wait some days before 
we can learn anything from that quarter at all; and we must be 
prepared for any event, whether it square with our wishes or not. 
The time has not yet arrived when the wisest or the most “ Eng- 
lish” Government can absolutely secure the disposal of events; 
still less when newspaper-caterers, however diligent, can ascertain 
the decrees of the future. We must, therefore, manage to do 
without Sebastopol for some days longer. 

As we must content ourselves, too, with that negative which 
winter usually puts upon the active prosecution of warfare, and 
especially at sea, we must view the return of the marine and 
land forces from the Baltic without at once assuming that any 
purpose is abandoned, or that our Government, united with that 
of France, has treacherously betrayed the cause of European law 
to the og rome of Russia. 

If one thing is more certain than another throughout the past 





history of the operations undertaken by France and England, it | 


is, that the plans actually contemplated have never been publicly 
explained beforehand. ‘The action has been as much news for the 
people in France and England as in the place attacked. On each 
oceasion, let us also note, the means employed have proved sufli- 


cient for the purpose in hand. We are not to suppose that a total | 


change has come over the councils of France and England; and it 
is a reasonable presumption, that on the retirement of the fleets 
from the Baltic, all necessary precautions will be taken to prevent 
the egress of the Russians. A sufficient portion of the combined 
fleets might be left behind, stationed where it could intercept any 
vessels issuing by the Sound. When the Baltic is no longer 
tenable for any ships, it may be left to the exclusive enjoyment of 
Russians. More, probably, will be gained in the spring, by now 
recalling the fleets to a suitable refuge, than by retaining them in 
an inclement and alien sea, to contend rather against the ele- 
ments and the climate than against a mortal foe; for it must be 
remembered that the fleets comprise seamen as well as ships, and 
that it is bad generalship to waste your men. 

In the diplomatic as well as the military field, the intelligence 
is chiefly though not entirely negative. The most important in- 
terests which this country has at stake in the present position of 
affairs remain without material alteration. Our enemies appear, 
by their published documents, to be as hostile as ever, and as un- 
con mend at heart; but our friends appear to be as firm and as 
frank in their codperation. We now have, in a more complete 
form, the Russian reply to the Austrian and Prussian notes, which 
supported, but so differently, the four conditions laid down by the 


Western Powers reserve the right to make further conditions 
besides those four; and she remarks, that Austria, in place of 
repaying the “immense sacrifices” which she owes to Russia, has 
drawn closer her alliance with “ the enemies of Russia.” To ac- 
quiescence in the four conditions, therefore, Nicholas prefers an 
experiment on “the eventualities of war, in order to arrive at 
some solid basis of negotiations for peace.” 

For the moment, however, the interest of the scene transfers 
itself to that usually unimportant body the Diet of the Ger- 
man States at Frankfort. Here a contest is going on between 
Austria and Prussia, who are respectively seeking to secure the 
adherence of other German Governments to the courses which 
they have severally taken. Austria remains faithful to the course 
which she had marked out from the first—a general vindication of 
European law against encroachment. Prussia has departed from 
the quadruple alliance, and in a recent note to the Diet she first 
distinctly marks her actual position. She here asserts, that while 
the occupation of the Principalities did not immediately imply a 
casus belli, their evacuation debars the German States from de- 
claring war upon Russia because she refuses the four conditions of 
the Western Powers. Moreover, while Prussia considers Russia as 
having satisfied present necessities, she positively objects to the 
conditions rome by the Western Powers, and particularly “ finds 
great difficulties in realizing the project of a common protectorate 
over the Principalities.” She therefore cannot recommend to her 
German allies to accede to the four conditions of the Western 
Powers. In other words, at the Council of the German States, 
Prussia appears in opposition both to Austria and to France and 
England. This, then, is the first occasion on which Prussia has 
openly appeared as an antagonist of the Three Powers. 

The most interesting of these documents, however, which in 
themselves constitute the greatest public acts reported in the jour- 
nals this week, is the draught of questions addressed: by Aus- 
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Western Powers as preliminary to any negotiations for peace. We 
already knew that this reply conveys the entire refusal of Russia 
to negotiate upon such bases; but that Power is now willing to | 
negotiate upon the protocol of Vienna of the 9th April. Russia is | 
faithful to her principle of always being willing to come to terms | 
upon the stage which has passed. She was willing not to cross 
the Danube, when she was called upon to recross the Pruth; 
she has recrossed the Pruth, when she is summoned to give 
new guarantees for a better observance of peace and good 
faith; and when she is driven to some still further stage, 
she will probably be willing to accept the four conditions 
that she now refuses. At present she sees in the coalition that 
Austria has joined, the purpose of “ humiliating Russia”; in 
the conditions demanded by the Four Powers, the intended “ de- 





struction of the establishments of the Russian marine and the 
power of Russia in the Black Sea”; she complains that the 


tria to the German Diet. The object of the paper is apparent in 
its text. It is, to lay before the Bund the exact points at issue; 
and if the representative put those points in the form of interroga- 
tories, the reason, no doubt, was, that it is a form which permits a 
clear statement in the least offensive mode. By asking the Diet, 
categorically, a series of distinct questions, seeking a reply 
in the affirmative, Austria virtually declares that she her- 
self considers her occupation of the Principalities protective 
of German interests ; that Prussia is bound by the protocol of 
April 20th to stand by her; that the four points on which she 
has engaged herself are precisely the guarantees which Germany 
would require; that, in fact, she has anticipated what ought to be 
the wishes of the Diet; that if she be attacked in consequence, 
the German States ought to assist in her defence; that it is the 
interest of Germany to acknowledge this state of things unequivo- 
cally; and that if the Confederation were silent, it would lose its 
place in “ European importance.” Now this is the last act which 
is reported to us on the part of Austria, and we hold it to mark 
the persevering consistency of her course. If any sound states- 
man in London or Paris had set himself to define the right position 
of Austria, he could not have done it with more distinct exactness. 





Not long since, we had reports in London of some formidable 
Anti-British movement on the part of the American Government, 
in Greytown, the capital of the small empire of Mosquitia; but, 
unappalled by these alarming rumours, we ventured to anticipate 
that the two great countries would not go to war about a nest of 
adventurers in aswamp. ‘The reports have been revived, and ru- 
mours have been afloat in Washington and New York, that per- 
emptory demands were to be made upon the British Government. 
We heard something too of American dissent from Western views 
on the question of privateering: but we now have, through 
the American journals, the correspondence between the re- 

resentatives of America, France, and England, and learn 
be to value these reports. The subject of this correspondence 
we discuss in a separate paper; but the present political fact which 


| they disclose is, that the excellent spirit which has prevailed in the 


communications of America and England is unbroken. It does not 
diminish our confidence in that spirit, to find that the views of the 
statesmen representing the two countries are not always in ac- 
cordance, but are sustained with an independence and a force that 
might be expected from the men. For Mr. Buchanan has not lost 
with the growth of years any of the clearness and energy that have 
distinguished him as much in St. Petersburg as at Washington ; and 
Lord Clarendon seldom fails to rise with the occasion. But, while 
representing tangible and undeniable grounds upon which they take 
separate positions—while paying less attention, perhaps, than some 
writers, conscious of a more hostile spirit and less personal respect 
for each other, to the dry forms of courtesy—the English and Ame- 
rican statesmen lay down their proposals with that explicitness 
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which is in fact a compliment to the understanding of each other. 
We may rest assured, that so long as the official men of the two 
countries really represent the entire eommunities over whose in- 
terests they preside, and really understand each other, there can- 
not be the slightest risk of discord. It is only through personal 
ambitions, and still more through some stupid kind of personal | 
ambition, that America and England are likely to be embroiled. | 
While their relations are in the hands of men able and frank, the 
must always be capable of reconciling differences of view or dif- 
ferences of necessity arising from their separate and in some re- | 
spects opposite situations. 





Che Cautt. 

Prixce Arpert returned to Osborne from Boulogne on Saturday morn- | 

ing. The Queen went out to sea in the Fairy to meet him, and they | 
roceeded together to East Cowes. Here the King of Portugal and the | 
uke of Oporto came on board and took leave, 

The Queen and Royal Family arrived at Buckingham Palace, from 
Osborne, on Wednesday. In the afternoon her Majesty held a Privy 
Council, and gave audiences to the Earl of Clarendon, Sir James Graham, 
and the Duke of Newcastle. 

Previously to quitting Osborne, her Majesty gave audience to Don 
Antonio Gonzales, who delivered his credentials as Envoy Extraordinary | 
and Minister Plenipotentiary from the Queen of Spain; and to Baron 
de Gersdorff, who delivered a letter to her Majesty, announcing the death 
of the late King of Saxony, and returning the insignia of the Order of 
the Garter worn by his late sovereign. 

Early on Thursday morning—at twenty minutes to eight o’clock—the 
Court set out from Buckingham Palace for Balmoral; travelling by the 
Great Northern lailway, in a special train. The weather was wet and 

loomy ; but wey | persons assembled to see the Queen’s departure from 
mdon ; and at the various stations on her journey she was greeted with 
the characteristic loyalty of her people. ‘The Queen arrived at Edin- 
burgh about half-past six the same evening, and rested at Holyrood | 
Palace all night, At nine yesterday morning, her Majesty was once 
more on her way to Balmoral. 


Che Alrtropalis. 


A deputation from All Saints, Poplar, waited upon Sir Benjamin Hall 
on Wednesday, to present certain resolutions respecting the defective 
state of the drainage in that district, especially of the open sewer in 
North Street and King Street. The Commissioners of Sewers are re- | 
— but the deputation desired the interference of the Board of 

ealth to compel the Commissioners to give a more efficient drainage to 
the district. Sir Benjamin replied, that he had no control over the Com- 
missioners; that they were anxious to do all they could, but that they 
cannot do all they wish. 

It would be quite impossible, he added, to secure anything like a sanitary 
condition of the inhabitants of the Metropolis unless they attained three 
great objects,—first, that the Thames should be purified by the construction 
of intercepting sewers; second, that every street should have a sewer run 
through it; third, that the owner of every house should be compelled to 
make a drain from his house to that sewer, which drain should be properly 
trapped, thus abolishing all cesspools. The whole question of offensive 
trades must also come under consideration ; and, if those trades were to be 
permitted in the Metropolis, all the appliances that art and science could 
suggest must be enforced for the purpose of preventing the annoyances to 
which the public are at present exposed. Another and very important in- 
wl must also be instituted when Parliament assemble, as to how far the 

etropolitan Water Companies have complied with the engagements entered 
into in 1852, 

Sir Benjamin begged the deputation to send in their suggestions, in 
order that the whole sanitary condition of the Metropolis might be con- 
sidered, before he drew the bill which he hoped to place on the table of 
the House of Commons in the first week of next session, 

At a meeting of the City Court of Sewers, on Tuesday, Mr. Moss 
reported that “ aoe quantities ’’ of diseased meat had been exposed for 

e in Newgate Market. Mr. Pocklington, one of the Inspectors, stated 
that a great quantity of meat which had never been killed by the knife 
had been brought to the market ; that he had seized it; and in reply to 
doubts he declared that it is perfectly true “respectable men in London 
will offer such meat for human consumption.” He was ordered to sum- | 
mon all the offending parties in future. 

The general report on the sanitary state of the City was good; indeed, 
= — appear that the City has suffered comparatively little from the 

era. 








A deputation of bankers waited on Mr. Gladstone on Monday respect- 
ing some points in the Stamp Act. Mr, Gladstone informed them that 
the law was explicit that foreign bills falling due on and after the 11th 
October must be stamped; but he explained that bankers may continue 
to give acknowledgments without receipt-stamps for money paid in or re- 
mitted by their customers, and to receive unstamped advices of similar 
payments from agents. 


At the Middlesex Sessions, on Tuesday, the Grand Jury made a present- 
ment against Grand Juries in general. After citing a case in which the 
bones cf some stolen mutton, carefully preserved, were produced before them, 
and taking that as an illustration of the general utility of Grand Juries, they 
remark—* In former times, no doubt, our fathers wisely instituted this tri- 
bunal to stand between the accused and a court of justice, to protect inno- 
cent persons from the painful ordeal of a trial who might have been com- 
mitted either from the ignorance of the Magistrate or from political causes | 
when party spirit ran high. But by the intelligence of Magistrates of the 
present day, and through the powerful influence of the press, these causes 
are no longer in existence. The only utility we conceive we possess now is 
in respect to bills of indictment, which, being preferred entirely on ex-parte 
statements, we consider would be much better salt, with by the Magistrates, 
upon the equitable principle of ‘audi alteram partem,’ when the accuser and 
the accused are brought face to face. We therefore trust that the Legisla- 
ture will relieve us from being summoned to attend to business which may 
be ae as‘mere matter of form—an institution which has outlived its 
utility. 

At the same Sessions, on Wednesday, Andrew Hepburn, a respect- 
able-looking Scotchman, was tried for disturbing a religious congregation. 





' licensed as a man of worship for a sect of “ Protestant Dissenters.” 
e 


' claim the protection of the law as “ Protestant Dissenters ’’; their doctrines 


| Christians, what could prevent an over-zealous Christian from annoying the 


| previously promised not to distur 


| his father! 


Hepburn abhors Mormonism ; he not only lectures against it, but he has fre. 
quently disturbed the Latter Day Saints at their devotions. The offence for 
which he was now tried was that of interrupting a preacher at a room in 
Stepney. The case was fully made out. The Mormon witnesses were cross- 
examined, to cast discredit on their tenets. Mr. Marsden, the preacher who 
was interrupted, stated that plurality of wives is not recognized “in Eno. 
land.” Mr. Payne—‘‘Is it not part of your belief that the Bishops of the 
English or Protestant Church must come to Joseph Smith’s Church, as the 
only true one, in order to be saved?”” Witness—‘It is just as reasonable 
to believe that as to believe that Joseph Smith’s Church must come over to 
the Bishop’s in order that they may be saved.’”” The Mormons consider 
themselves to be “ Protestant Dissenters.” It was proved that the room was 

For the defence, Mr. Payne argued that the Mormons have no right to 
being anti-Christian. The law never can be construed to protect in worship 
those who entertain the abominable Mormonist doctrines. In summing-up, 
however, Mr. Bodkin emphatically instructed the Jury, that the absurdity 
or otherwise of any particular doctrine had nothing to do with the case : if 
the Mormons were to be disturbed on the ground that they are not 


worshipers in a Jewish synagogue? where would this end? These Mor. 

mons obeyed the laws of the country ; they were legally at religious worship, 

The Jury pronounced a verdict of ‘* Guilty.’”” Mr. Bodkin merely held Mr, 

Hepburn to bail to come up for judgment if required: Mr. Hepburn had 
t the Mormons again. 

Edward Lewis, a lad of seventeen, was convicted of participation in a 
garotte robbery, by whick Mr. Sackie lost a watch and chain. It was a 
dramatic feature in the case, that a daughter of Mr. Sackie had gone astra 
with Lewis, though she had since been reclaimed; and while living wi 
him, Lewis had engaged in the robbery of her father—without knowing, 
apparently, that his victim was her father. Sentence, four years’ penal 
servitude. 





The Marylebone Magistrate has committed Anne Parker for attempting to 
drown one of her children in the canal of the Regent’s Park. A Policeman 
came up in time to rescue the child, which was struggling in the water, 
The woman admits that she had intended to drown her second child, who was 
with her, and then to destroy herself. It seems that she came from Plais- 
tow: she said her husband, after beating her, had deserted his family. The 
mother and children exhibited great affection for each other. The children 
have been sent to the Marylebone Workhouse. 

Thomas Dennis, an urchin about fourteen years old, is in custody for rob- 
bery and attempting to shoot a Policeman. He stole 5/. from his mother, 
and absconded; a Policeman seized him in the Victoria Theatre; he imme- 
diately drew out a pistol and attempted to fire—it was loaded with powder 
and shot, capped, and cocked; when disarmed of this, he produced a second 
loaded pistol. He said he had bought the pistols and ammunition to shoot 


Jane Harrington, a young married woman living in Southwark, has been 
committed for trial for murdering her infant, by administering a large dose 
of laudanum. 

William Colbert, who was wounded in the chest by his wife throwing a 
knife at him, is dead; and Mrs. Colbert has been committed for man- 
slaughter. She entreated the Thames Police Magistrate to liberate her on 
bail, that she might attend her husband’s funeral: but the Magistrate could 
not. 

Three costermongers have been sent to prison by the Worship Street Ma- 
gistrate for a stupid and shameful hoax. In the middle of the night, they 
aroused Mr. Bentley, a chemist at Bethnal Green, and pretended that one of 
their number—who personated writhing on the ground as if in great agony 
—had been seized with cholera; Mr. Bentley ran down to his shop in his 
night-dress, and opened the door; whereupon the three blackguards set u 
a horse-laugh, dragged Mr. Bentley into the street, knocked him about, an 
ran off as two Policemen approached. 

It would appear that wives are privileged incendiaries. Mrs. Eliza 
Wright, wife of a butcher at Clerkenwell, has set fire to her husband’s house 
in revenge for his resentment at her drunken habits. Fortunately, the fire 
was soon put out. Mr. Tyrwhitt, the Clerkenwell Magistrate, stated that she 
could not legally be punished for — her husband’s house on fire ; but 
he sent her to prison in default of bail to keep the peace towards her hus- 
band. 

In a case of uttering base coin, Alderman Farebrother has refused to be 
guided by the opinion—a very usual one—of ‘a gentleman from the Trea- 
sury,”’ that there was “ not sufficient evidence of a guilty knowledge to jus- 
tify a prosecution.” The Alderman committed George Lee for uttering a 
base crown-piece in Newgate Market : quoth Mr. Jarman, from the Solicitor 
to the Treasury, the expense of the prosecution will fall on the prosecutor : 
the prosecutor said he could not bear the expense : then, conclud d the 
Alderman, “I will make you the prosecutor, and show the Legislature the 





| gross injustice of paying a solicitor who refuses to protect the public.” 


Samuel Allen, a Jew, has been remanded by the Bow Street Magistrate 
for obtaining on false pretences property worth nearly 1000/7. He got pos- 
session of a house next door to the Police Court, and ordered large quantities 
of goods, on pretence that he had got a licence to open the house as a 
casino; then he carried off the goods. A large portion has been found. 


A Norwegian gentleman named Saxold, recently arrived from New York, 
has shot himself at his lodgings in Nelson Square, Blackfriars Road. It is 
supposed that his mind had been depressed by apprehensions that his mo- 
ther had died in Norway, as she had not answered an application for money 
which he had sent to her. 

‘“‘ P.” has sent a fifty-pound bank-note to the Marlborough Street Police- 
office, for the relief of any families who may ask for aid in consequence of 
the dreadful ravages of cholera in the neighbourhood of Golden Square. 

The crossing-sweepers of Belgravia are now one of the ‘institutions’ of 
the country—appointed, dismissed, and badged by the authorities of the dis- 
trict. They are mostly old soldiers, and as they are often employed to post 
letters and the like, it was found necessary to exclude interlopers of ques- 
tionable character, 

A woman who had passed the night in Brixton Police-station complained 
to the Lambeth Magistrate of her sufferings from the dangerous effluvia in 
the station—it is built over a sewer, which was formerly a rivulet. 

Messrs. Collmann and Stolterfoht, who were driven into bankruptcy by the 
forgeries of Ferdinand Pries, have paid no lessthan 12s. 9¢. in the pound to 
their creditors : if anything can be recovered from the estate of Pries, the 
dividend will be increased. 


Che Provinces. 

The Liverpool and Manchester Agricultural Society held their annual 
show, at Altrincham, on the 8th instant; and a very good show it was. 
At the banquet in the evening, over which the Earl of Stamford and 
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arrin: resided, Mr. Edwin Chadwick and Mr. Mechi discoursed on 
= — 4 ‘sieustemes arising from the employment of liquid manure. 
Both agreed that it would pay to use the sewage of large towns upon the 
land. Mr. Mechi condemned the Lancashire system of farming, as 
starved and illiberal; and recommended the establishment of an Agricul- 
tural College in the county, better farm-buildings, and more attention to 
the raising of stock: and he was strong on the manure question— 

He had himself laid down two miles of piping on his own farm for the 
pu of conveying liquid manure. He assured them it would He 
could bring down liquid manure a distance of five miles, throw it : 
a shower, and quand it on the soil for three farthings a ton. The Almighty 
had this year blessed us with a bountiful harvest, and consequently Consols 
had gone up and money had become cheap. Labour would be well employed, 
ante would’ therefore tell the Lancashire and Cheshire farmers to do all 
they could to mitigate the vicissitudes of the seasons, which are sometimes 
so frequent here. They could only do that by proper drainage and other 
similar means—by putting on water where it is dry, and taking it off where 
it is wet. They ought to be the richest agricultural county in the world, 
because they not only consume all they grow, but they also import every 
imaginable thing that is good for man. i 

At the close of his speech, Mr. Mechi made an extremely handsome 
offer to the agriculturalists of England— 

His farm, he said, was open to every gentleman who might choose to carry 
out these great and important measures, so beneficial to the agriculturists. 
Let the farmers here send their men to inspect his farm. Let them work with 
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own like | 


| same service; Elton is Mr. Sugden’s brother-in-law. / 


| aided him in his offence ; which Elphick repeated. 


his men ; let them save all the cost of the inquiries which the introduction | 


of the new system involved. 
ly look over his farm ; for he should be glad to offer them every facility, on 
public grounds. 

Ata meeting held in Manchester on Tuesday evening, it was resolved, 
on the motion of Mr. Bright M.P., seconded by Mr. Cheetham M.P., that 
“ in order to convey to foreign nations a knowledge of the complete suc- 
cess which has attended the policy of free trade in these kingdoms, it is 
resolved that 1000 copies of the prize essay, ‘The Charter of the Na- 
tions,’ handsomely bound, shall be presented to the Governments of the 
following countries, through their Ambassadors in London, or in such 
other way as may appear most convenient, with a request that they may 
be placed in the public libraries of the respective countries.’’ The coun- 
tries named were the United States, France, Spain, Portugal, Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Prussia, Russia, Austria, Sardinia, Greece, 
Saxony, Rome, Bavaria, Neapolitan States, Mexico, and Brazil. 

The members and friends of the Manchester School of Art held a soirée 
last week, under the presidence of Mr. Thomas Bazley. It would seem, 
from the statements made by the chairman, that great dissatisfaction is 
felt in Lancashire at the unequal and capricious distribution of the funds 
voted by Parliament for encouraging schools of art. Out of 28,000/, 
voted for these purposes, 14,900/. is spent upon the Metropolis; and as 
Lancashire thinks itself equal to Middlesex, it thinks itself equally en- 
titled to that amount. Manchester has received as much as 600/. in a 
year; but the amount has been diminished, and the Council has been 
constantly in alarm lest it should not be able to meet its engagements. 
Mr. Bazley hinted, that unless the grant were less unequally distributed, 
recourse would be had to Parliament for redress. The prospects of the 
school are, nevertheless, bright and cheering. Among the other speakers, 
was Dr. Vaughan, and Mr, Fairbairn, C.E, 

In October next, the people of Bristol will open and inaugurate their 
Atheneum, and Lord John Russeil has consented to preside on the oc- 
casion. Men of all parties have joined in an invitation to the President 
of the Council to dine with them at a grand banquet tobe given at the 
same time by the Corporation. 

The first stone of a new free library was laid at Norwich on Wednes- 
day, by the Mayor, Sir Samuel Bignold. It is proposed to concentrate 
all the literary institutions of the town under the roof of this building, 
which will thus help to maintain itself. The library will be supported 
by voluntary contributions and an annual grant from the Corporation 
under Mr. Ewart’s Act. Speeches were made on the occasion by the 
Mayor, Mr. Peto M.P., Sir Fitzroy Kelly M.P., and the Duke of Wel- 
lington. 

The Norwich Musical Festival, which has closely followed that of 
Worcester, appears to have greatly pleased most of the critics in the daily 
journals. The neat proceeds of this festival, as our readers may remember, 
are expended upon the principal charitable institutions of the county of 
Norfolk and the city of Norwich itself; but it sometimes happens that 
the proceeds are comparatively small. At the last concert, in 1852, al- 
though the gross receipts were 4665/. 7s., the neat proceeds were only 
4937. 10s., the remainder having been swallowed up in expenses. The 
mg oe singers this year were Madame Clara Novello, Madame Bosio, 
Miss Dolby, Madame Castellan; Signori Gardoni, Belletti, Lablache ; 
Messrs. Sims Reeves, Weiss, Reichart; and Mr. Benedict was the 
conductor. The music was selected from a great variety of authors ; and 
the only complaint made is that the concerts were remarkably good, but 
infinitely too long. The chief works presented to the distinguished com- 
pany assembled, were Rossini’s “‘ Stabat Mater,’’ the “ Acis and Galatea,” 
Beethoven's Mass in C, “ Elijah,” and “ Messiah.” The performances 
began on Tuesday and terminated last night. The total number of tickets 


taken was 5943, against 6618 in 1852; and the meeting has never been | 


more thinly attended since its institution. 


_A new kind of harvest-feast has been inaugurated at Brooke, near 
Norwich. On the 8th instant, a thanksgiving service was held in the 
church, followed by a dinner in the open air to the farmers and labourers, 
with their wives and children, who had attended church. The expenses 
were borne by the Vicar and two landed proprietors, one of whom is a 
clergyman. Every one was pleased. 

In the rejoicings on the completion of the railway which joins Harwich 
to London, the constructors of it have not been forgotten—the “ navvies”’ 
have been feasted by the contractors at the ancient port. While making 
the line the conduct of the workers was peculiarly excellent. 

The first dock on the Tyne for shipping coal has been commenced at 
Hayhole, about a mile above Shields, It will be constructed by the 
Tyne Improvement Commissioners, who will make it free as soon as it 
has cleared the expenses of formation. 

Today the North of Europe Steam Navigation Company will commence 
running steamers between Harwich and Antwerp. 


They were quite welcome to come and minute- | 
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A strike of the weavers at Kidderminster, after lasting a fortnight, has 
ended by their returning to work on terms less advantageous than those 
originally offered. 

A meeting of colliers has been held at Newcastle, not, as was expected, 
to demand more wages, but to memorialize Lord Palmerston to put in 
force the recommendations of a House of Commons Committee for the 
better ventilation of mines. 

A new screw-steamer called the Loire has been launched at Liverpool, 
the first of a line of vessels which are to run between Liverpool and the 
river Loire. 

A serious failure is reported at Manchester-—that of the great firm of 
David Scott, Richmond, and Co. : it is feared that it may materially in- 
fluence the position of other houses in Lancashire. 


The Dorking Magistrates have had a disgusting case before them, which 
has ended in the committal of George Elton, a lad of fifteen, and George 
Elphick, a young groom, for rapes committed on Mary Elizabeth Crauley, 
a girl of sixteen: Maria Fenn, a fellow servant, has also been commit 
for aiding them. Elphick and Fenn were servants to the Honourable and 
Reverend Mr. Sugden, of Newdigate, and the girl vom 4 was also in the 

According to Crau- 
ley’s statement, her fellow servants introduced Elton into her bedroom and 
Mr. Sugden stated that 
there was a clergyman sleeping in the next room that night, who heard no 
outeries. The Magistrates consented to accept bail for Elton, 

Ifere are strange doings connected with a lady's “ bustle.” Mr. James 
Taylor, a dealer in glass at Liverpool, was sentenced at Warwick Assizes to 


| five years’ penal servitude for presenting a forged depositor’s book at the 
Birmingham Savings-bank: it has since been fully proved that he was in- 


nocent, and he has been set at liberty. It appears that Mr. Taylor had 
lodged 22/. in the bank in the name of his infant daughter; he borrowed 
money of a married woman, and gave her the deposit-book as security; she 
concealed it in her bustle; some one—we are left to guess who—abstracted 
it, forged another book, put that in the bustle, and got the money from the 
bank by means of a female personating Taylor’s daughter. Subsequently, 
Mr. Taylor, his wife, and the creditor, went to the bank, Taylor intending 
to draw out the money and pay the debt : the book that was proffered at the 


| bank was of course the forged one, and led to Mr. Taylor's trial and convie- 


tion. Mr. Bolton, the secretary of the bank, has been most active in esta- 
blishing the unfortunate tradesman’s innocence, and has presented him with 
20/. from his private purse. 

Gloucester Cathedral has had an escape. At nine o’clock on the night of 
the 8th, a fire was noticed in the choir “ passers-by. It was found that 
the Bishop's throne and the seats in front of it were in flames; the Mayor 
and others promptly extinguished the fire. Had it got more ahead, the 
Cathedral would have been in great danger; for Gloucester, in consequence 
of the long drought, suffered from a lack of water. Workmen had been 
employed in varnishing the wood-work of the choir, and the disaster is as- 
cribed to some carelessness on their part. 

There was a collision on the North Kent Railway on Tuesday: at Higham 
station, a cattle-train from Strood, in spite of signals, ran into a goods-train 
which was being shunted; there was a great crash, but nobody seems to 
have been hurt, 

A driver and fireman on the Eastern Counties line have been dreadfully 
scalded and burnt, at Chesterford station, by one of the tubes of an engine 
bursting while they were oiling the machinery and tending the fire. They 
were quickly taken to Cambridge ; but from the extent of the sealds—their 
flesh hanging in strips from the body—their recovery was considered to be 
very doubtful. 

Haydon, a ticket-porter at Margate, who occasionally acted as night con- 
stable, has been killed by falling from the cliffs at the Fort, while on duty at 
night. 

By a fire originating in a coffeeroom appropriated to the engine-drivers at 
Wolverton, the offices of the locomotive superintendent of the North- Western 
Railway, Mr. M‘Connell, have been destroyed. 

An extensive fire at Truro has swept away a number of shops and houses 
in that town. 

A woman has been killed at Lydd by the accidental explosion of a gun, 
which her husband had incautiously left loaded on a table, and which one of 
her children took up. 


IRELAND. 

The Irish Representative Prelates in the next session of Parliament 
will be the Archbishop of Dublin, and the Bishops of Meath, Kilaloe, 
and Kilmore. 

The Irish Chancery Court would seem still to require the restorative 
influence of reform. Even under the Chancery Amendment Act, the 
costs incurred in seeking to recover a sum of 290/. were no less than 9002, 

The Irish journals have now frequently to record instances of the 
friendly relations which subsist between the ten. ‘ts and recent owners 
of estates. Last week, festive congratulations were exchanged between 
the tenants of Lord Lorton at Boyle and Mr, Latty at Cregg near Gort, 
and their landlords. 


The Inconstant frigate, of 36 guns, arrived at Queenstown on the 8th, 
under topmasts, and anchored off Haulbowline. Her destination, it is 
understood, is that of a receiving-ship for emigrants from vessels attacked 
with infectious disease, though as yet no official intimation has arrived, 
Her arrival has excited a great deal of interest in Queenstown. 

The Queen has sent a donation of 100/. to the Sailors’ Home at Queens- 
town, 

The first vessel bound direct from Belfast to Australia sailed from that 
port on Saturday, for Melbourne. The vessel is called the Ant, and is 
intended for the coasting-trade in Port Phillip Bay. 


SCOTLAND. 

Queen Victoria arrived in her Scottish capital at half-past six on Thurs- 
day evening. Notwithstanding the unfavourable state of the weather, 
crowds were congregated in the Park to greet her Majesty with their 
cheers. At Holyrood, in the advancing twilight, the Queen, accom- 
panied by Prince Albert and the children, walked a short time in the 
Palace garden. 

Setting out from Holyrood at nine o'clock yesterday morning, her 
Majesty reached Aberdeen at two, and proceeded by the Deeside Rail- 
way to Banchory, where she arrived a little before three in the after- 
noon, There the party partook of some refreshment; and as the railway 


| terminates at Banchory, they concluded the journey, by Aboyne and 
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Ballater, in the royal carriages. At half-past six o'clock her Majesty was 
once more safely lodged at Balmoral. 
The freedom of Wick, formerly voted, was presented to Mr. Hume 
M.P. on the 8thinstant ; Sir George Sinclair presiding on the occasion, 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. H. Blair, the Member for Ayrshire, who is at 
present residing at Blairquhan Castle, proceeds immediately to join his 
regiment, the Scots Fusilier Guards, in Turkey.—Scottish Guardian. 


Farvign ant Calanial, 


France.—The Emperor is to leave Boulogne today for Paris; and to 
depart from Paris on Monday, for Biarritz, to escort the Empress thence 
to Paris vii Bordeaux,—inaugurating by the way the Dax and Bordeaux 
railroad. During his absence from the camp, the grand military man- 
ceuvres will be suspended. On his return, it is stated that he will visit 
the King of the Belgians. 

Before Prince Albert departed, on Friday last week, he was entertained 
with a great company at dinner, by the Emperor. Part of what passed 
at that dinner is a matter of controversy. The Morning Chronicle of 
Monday contained the following report— 

“ During the dessert, his Imperial Majesty, in proposing the health of our 
Queen, said—‘ J’ai l’honneur de proposer un toast a l’honneur de notre allie 
trés intime sa gracieuse Majesté la Reine d’Angleterre.’ Prince Albert next 

roposed the health of the Emperor, and, gracefully alluding to the good 
eeling which existed between the two countries, expressed the great gratifi- 
cation which he had derived from his visit. 

“ *La gracieuse réception (said the Prince) que j'ai recu dans votre empire 
ne sera jamais effacé de ma mémoire ; je ne doutais nullement de celle de 
votre Majesté Impériale, mais l’enthousiasme du peuple Francais 4 mon 
égard a beaucoup surpassé mon attente. Vivons dans l’espoir que votre Ma- 
jesté nous fera Pientot le plaiser de visiter les cétes a’ Albion: ot le peuple 
Anglais et sa Majesté la Reine d’Angleterre seront, je suis sir, charmés de 
recevoir la visite de votre Majesté Impériale.’ 

** The Emperor, with much animation, referred to the ‘ belle alliance,’ 
and most eloquently expressed his earnest hope—‘ que sous les drapeaux de 
la France et d’Angleterre qui forment l’are en ciel de la liberté le joug du 
despote sera bientét annéanti.’ The eloquently-expressed and beautifully- 
conceived sentiment called forth a burst of applause from the company, 
which not even the strictest court etiquette could restrain. The health of 
the Empress was rs , Lam informed, by Prince Albert; and afterwards 
that of his Royal Highness, proposed by the Emperor. Some other toasts 
were proposed in the course of the evening, by the Duke of Newcastle and 
others of the guests honoured with an invitation to the banquet.” 

On Tuesday, the Morning Chronicle contained an announcement that 
the above account “was erroneous so far as regards the specches stated 
to have been delivered by the Imperial host and his royal guest.” ‘In 
fact, there was nothing, we are assured, on the day alluded to, but the 
usual private dinner. No toasts of any kind were proposed, no speeches 
were made by any one, nor was there any such demonstration as has been 
described.” 

To this the Moniteur adds its testimony—“ Ces détails sont inexacts; 
il n’y a eu ni toast, ni discours.” 

At eleven o’clock on Friday night, Prince Albert was escorted on board 
the Victoria and Albert yacht by the Emperor. When they mounted 
the vessel, the yards were found manaed, and a profuse display of blue 
lights and rockets revealed the outline of the yacht in every part defined 
by the forms of the sailors. The Emperor and his parting guest shook 
hands on the deck; and when the Emperor stepped ashore, the vessel 
steamed slowly away ; Prince Albert and the Emperor of the French ex- 
changing farewell bows, and the blue lights rising continuously. At the 
entrance of the harbour a royal salute was fired; and then the Victoria 
and Albert, dashing into the open sea, steamed away for Osborne. 

At the sham fight near Marquise, on the 8th, it was remarked that the 
infantry were, for the first time, drawn up in line on the English plan, 
only two instead of three deep; and that the field artillery were 
12-pounders—a new piece introduced by the Emperor. 

General Baraguay d’ Hilliers was met at Dantzic on his way home by 





an aide-de-camp, who presented him with the baton of a Marshal of 


France. It was at Dantzic that the General, when a Lieutenant, lost an 
arm in the wars of the Empire. He arrived in Paris on Wednesday. 

Turxey.—A telegraphic despatch in the Moniteur, dated Therapia, 7th 
September, states that “the French and Turks had set out from Varna 
on the 5th, and that the English fleet was to join them at the Isle of 
Serpents. The weather was favourable.’”’ A similar report also comes 
from Vienna in a different form, and is said to be authentic. Advices 
from Varna to the 5th state that “the English and French divisions left 
that day, and that the Turkish division would follow.” 

Of course the exact destination of the expedition must be a secret, but 
that does not hinder the journals from putting forth statements on the 
subject. The Journal des Debats, for instance, asserts that the troops 
will disembark “at a point near the mouth of the river Katcha, where 
there is about fifteen fathoms water. It is the same point that was 
observed by General Canrobert and General Brown. As the ships can 
approach very near the shore, their guns will destroy all the land ar- 
tillery which can be opposed to the invading force. Once ashore, the 
troops will immediately begin to intrench themselves, and they will 
repel with the bayonet all the assaults of the Russian troops. The 
landing effected, the Russian army must be beaten in the field, and pos- 
session taken of the heights which command the city. The amount of the 
Russian forces in the Crimea is unknown.” One of the difliculties 
of the invading army will be to procure water ; and it is thought probable 
that wells will have to be dug pretty extensively. It is stated that the 
besieging artillery will be able to enfilade the port in a manner that will 
either compel the Russian fleet to put to sea or to remain and be destroy- 


ed. The Presse of Vienna, a Russian authority, prints some strange | 


statements— 

** A letter from Odessa asserts that at Sebastopol the intention is to resist 
vigorously. Forts are being built to protect the coasts at a distance of four 
leagues from Sebastopol. 
against the vessels of the enemy. In addition to the usual garrison at Se- 
bastopol, there are 60,000 men in the camp established near the town, and 
reinforcements are constantly arriving. The Russian fleet is armed, and, it 
appears, will not remain inactive during the operations. The best pilots are 
distributed amongst the vessels. Prince Menschikoff directs in person the 
measures of defence.” 


‘* Soldats— Vous venez de donner de beaux spectacles de persévérance, de 
calme, et d’énergie, au milieu de circonstances douleureuses qu'il faut 
oublier. L’heure est venue de combattre, et de vaincre. 

‘“‘L’ennemi ne nous a pas attendu sur le Danube. Ses colonnes démo- 
ralisées, détruites par la maladie, s’en ¢loignent péniblement. C’est la Pro- 
vidence, peut-étre, qui a voulu nous épargner 1’épreuve de ces contrées mal- 
saines. C'est elle, aussi, qui nous appelle en Crimée, pays salubre comme 
le notre, et 4 Sebastopol, siége de la puissance Russe, dans ces murs od nous 
one chercher ensemble le gage de la paix et de notre rétour dans nos 

oyers. 

* L’enterprise est grande, et digne de vous; vous la réaliserez i l’aide du 
plus formidable appareil militaire et maritime qui se vit jamais. Les flottes 
alliées, avec leurs trois mille canons, et leurs vingt-cinq mille braves mate- 
lots, vos émules et vos compagnons d’armes, porteront sur la terre de Crimée 
une armée Anglaise, dont vos péres ont appris a respecter la ‘haute valeur, 
une division choisie de ces soldats Ottomans qui viennent de faire leurs 
preuves sous vos yeux, et une armée Francaise que j'ai la droit et l’orgueil 
d’appeller l’élite de notre armée toute entiére. 

** Je vois la plus que des guges de succés ; j'y vois le succés lui-méme, 
Généraux, chefs de corps, ofliciers de toutes armes, vous partagerez, et vous 
ferez passer dans l’Ame de vos soldats la confiance dont la mienne est rem- 

lie. Bientét, nous saiuerons ensemble les trois drapeaux réunis flottant sur 
es remparts de Sebastopol de notre cri nationale, ‘ Vive l’Empéreur! ’ 

* Au quartier-général de Varna, Aoit 25, 1854. 

** Le Maréchal, 4 France, Comm.-en-chef d’ Armée d’ Orient, 
“ A. St. ARNAUD.” 

“ Tn curious contrast to the above order,” says the Zimes special cor- 
respondent at Varna, writing on the 29th August, “ Lord Raglan has 
issued a memorandum requesting ‘ Mr. Commissary-General Filder to 
take steps to insure that the troops shall all be provided with a ration of 
porter for the next few days.’”’ 

The Ottoman Commissioner in Wallachia, Dervish Pasha, has issued 
a proclamation announcing the coming of the Austrians, and explaining 
the object of their presence in the Principalities— 

“The Sublime Porte having entered into a convention with his Imperial 
Apostolic Majesty, as previously with the Governments of France and Eng- 
land, it is my duty to make known to you, that, in accordance with that 
convention, the Imperial Austrian troops will provisionally occupy both 
Principalities. The presence of these troops in Wallachia need cause no 
uneasiness to you, for they enter the country as one of the friendly powers 
allied with the Sublime Porte. These troops will be in no way a burden to 
you, for they will pay for everything purchased in ready money. 

“After the Russians have positively evacuated the Principalities, the for- 
mer government of the country will be restored. Your ancient privileges 
are and will be scrupulously preserved. Their maintenance is not owing to 
the treaties which are annulled, but to the benevolent and paternal solicitude 
of his Imperial Majesty the Sultan, our gracious Sovereign, whose honour 
and glory are deeply interested therein. May God bestow happiness and 
blessings on our Sultan!”’ 

The Austrians, headed by Count Coronini, entered Bucharest on the 
morning of the 6th instant. Omar Pasha received them at the head of a 
Turkish division and a detachment of the Wallachian militia, outside the 
gate of Padu Mogoschoy; where the Catholic and Greek clergy, the 
members of the Administration, some of the Boyards, and a dense crowd 
of citizens, were assembled. Count Coronini, the commander of the 
Austrian corps of occupation, and the Turkish Sirdar, rode at the head of 
the troops. 

If we may believe the statements of the correspondents of the daily 
journals, the presence of the Austrians seems likely to lead to unpleasant 
complications. Already Omar Pasha, we are told, has, at their request, 
sent eight refugee officers to Rustchuk, en route for Monastir and pro- 
bably Asia. One Hungarian has been given up, on the ground that he 
was acriminal. Colonel Beatson, who was intrusted with the organiza- 
tion of the Bashi-bozouks, has resigned, it is asserted, on account of the 
neglect of the men, and an offhand saying of Omar Pasha, that “the 
patriotism of the Bashi-bozouks had never failed in other hands.” The 
loss of the European officers, if correctly reported, will be a severe one 
for the Turkish army. Some stories are also told of the bad behaviour 
of the Austrian General Popowitch to the Wallachians. One story is 
that.he insulted a lady ; that she appealed to Omar Pasha; and that the 
General was ordered to apologize. 

The accounts in the German papers respecting the movements of the 
Russians would imply that they have nearly evacuated not only the 
Principalities but the Dobrudscha. Before quitting Brailow, they de- 
stroyed the fortifications and strand batteries, and, it is said, carried off 
the fire-engines. The Moldavian Artillery have been disarmed, by order 
of Baron Budberg. The officers and men refused to obey the Russian 
orders, and were disarmed by force. 


A telegraphic despatch from Trieste reports that the Russian army un- 
der Prince Bebutoff had retreated from its camp upon Gumri. A body 
of Turkish cavalry penetrated into the camp, and found evidences of a 
hasty departure,—ten spiked guns, some ammunition, and waggons. It is 





conjectured that some movement of Schamyl upon Tiflis had caused this 
retreat. Certain it is that the Circassian chief has been extremely ac- 
tive of late; and as the Russians report victories over him, admitting 
the loss of noble women taken prisoners, it may be safely inferred that 
he has struck some blow upon their frontier posts. 


| Grrmany.—The text of the propositions submitted by the representa- 
| tive of Austria to the German Diet, on the 17th August, in order that 


A mass of fire-ships are being prepared to be sent 


| the Diet might clearly see the connexion between the Austro-Prussiau 
| treaty, to which the Diet had acceded, and “ the situation,” has been 
published in the German journals. The questions are these— 

“1, Will the treaty protect, in all circumstances, the first monarchy so 
long as it shall attack no one? 2. Will not the Diet consider as obligatory 
| the concert foreseen in article 2 of the treaty, so long as the protection of 
| German interests shall determine the attitude of Austria? 3. Is not the 
occupation of the Principalities by Austria in conformity with German inte- 
; rests? and are not the four points on which Austria has engaged herself of 
such a nature, that it is precisely Germany which should see therein gua- 
rantees for the future? 4. Supposing that the guarantees be of this nature, 
would not the Diet take the position which best suits it by completely appro- 
priating those four points? 5. In the event of Austria, in consequence of 
the occupation of the Principalities in virtue of the treaty of June 14, 
being attacked on her territory by the Russians, should the obligation arising 
out of articles 1 and 2 of the treaty, and in virtue of which Germany is to 
protect Austria, come into effect? 6. Is it not for the interest of Germany 
to admit in an unequivocal manner this state of things ; and to declare that, 


The general order of Marshal St. Arnaud to the Army of the East, a | even if the cases specially provided for in the additional article should not 


portion of which appeared in our Postscript last week, is as follows— 





present themselves, the Diet is, nevertheless, obliged to defend Austria from 
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ich threatens her in consequence of her present position? 7. 
Is it for the interest of the 5 Hy importance of the Confederation to be 
silent, so long as it can cause to heard a voice completely independent of 
events, and so long as, from that very fact, it can throw a great weight in 
the scale of peace, and, on the other hand, secure its participation in the de- 
finitive negotiations. 8. And if not, is not the Committee obliged, without 
delay, to submit propositions on the subject to the Diet? 

The Indépendance Belge has published what purports to be an epitome 
of the contents of a circular recently issued by Prussia to the different 
German States. According to this summary, the Prussian Government 
regrets that Russia did not accept the four conditions; but it deduces 
from the terms of the Russian refusal, first, that “henceforward Austria 
has nothing to fear from any attack on the part of Russia” ; and secondly, 
“that Russia has abandoned the theory according to which she pretended 
a right to occupy the Principalities as a material guarantee.” Prussia 
cannot consider the refusal of the conditions a cssns belli; and more than 
that, she is of opinion that the late concessions of Russia fully satisfy the 
additional article of the Austro-Prussian convention. Nor does she con- 
cede that the German States are bound to make the four conditions the 
indispensable bases of negotiation. 

* Prussia, although she has supported these conditions at St. Petersburg, 
in the hope of contributing tothe reéstablishment of peace, does not consider 
them as indispensable in the point of view of German interests. She finds 

reat difficulties in realizing the project of a common protectorate over the 

rincipalities ; and believes that that protectorate might even lead to a state 
of things but little in conformity with German interests, Although the 
occupation of the Principalities by Austrian troops offers a guarantee, yet, 
seeing that the Turks have likewise entered them, and that perhaps also the 
Anglo-French troops will enter, and that these various demeits will be 
established there for some time, Prussia, independently of the military com- 
plications which these circumstances may lead to, beholds in them a state o 
things but little favourable to German interests. She cannot, therefore, re- 
commend to her German allies to accede to the four conditions in a manner 


the danger wh 


which might have for its consequence that they should take on themselves | 


charges and obligations which are not commanded by the spirit and object 
of the convention. The King will maintain it without variation as a gua- 
rantee of an independent development of the German power ; but, on that 
account, he considers it his duty to remove from it all that does not emanate 
from German interests, well understood. He hopes that the Emperor of 
Austria will appreciate, in following the inspirations of his mind and of his 
heart, that manner of seeing the matter, and that he will adhere to it asa 
German prince. He hopes, besides, that the Emperor of Austria, admitting 
that his States are now guaranteed against every attack on the part of Rus- 
sia, will abstain on his side from every aggressive act against Russia, and 
will avoid all the complications which would not be necessitated by the pro- 
tection of German interests, and to which, consequently, article 2 of the 
convention would not be applicable.” 

The Russian reply itself is thus described by a German journal— 

“It begins by expressing the dissatisfaction Russia feels at the attitude of 
Austria: then it declares that the four conditions of the Western Powers are 
not acceptable, because the manner in which they have been published has 
offended the honour of Russia, and their import is detrimental to the inte- 
rests of that power. France has clearly stated in M. Drouyn de Lhuys’s de- 
spatch to Count Buol, inserted in the Moniteur, that she intends completely 
to cripple the power of Russia. Negotiations on such bases is impossible. 
Russia has given proofs of her pacific intentions, and the Emperor of Austria 
already knows that the ——— of Russia has ordered his troops to with- 
draw beyond the Pruth. Russia retires within her own frontiers, and will 
keep on the defensive: in this position she will wait until equitable propo- 
sals are made to her; and she is resolved to defend her territory against all 
foreign aggression, from whatever part it may come.” 

Rvuss1a.—The intelligence from Russia is of a miscellaneous character. 

A letter in the Hamburg Correspondent, dated the 26th August, gives 
some information of the state of things in Russia. 

“The Government, in order to fill up the blanks which are every day more 
and more felt in the list of officers in the army, has just issued a ukase, 
granting to the sons of Greco-Russian, Armenian, and Lutheran priests, 
great facilities for advancing to the rank of officers, if they enrol themselves 
as volunteers. All articles from abroad have considerably advanced in price, 
owing to the dearness of land-carriage. More than 20,000 horses are con- 
stantly occupied in the transport of merchandise from the frontiers to St. 
Petersburg and the neighbouring towns. The Government itself is obliged 
to pay very dear for the conveyance of things of which it stands in need ; and 
this charge begins to get very onerous. In the interior of the empire misery 


everywhere prevails. The pa of raw materials has almost entirely | 


ceased, particularly in Finland, which causes great distress to the poorer 
classes. At St. Petersburg they are beginning to make collections, give con- 
certs, &c., in favour of persons who have been ruined by the war.” 

The following proclamation is said to have been issued by the Governor 
of Odessa to the citizens. 


“Inhabitants of Odessa—The a has lately shown himself again be- | 


fore our town in still greater force than before. We are armed and well 
prepared. We will strain every nerve to defeat any attempt that may be 
made to effect a landing. The ships’ guns with which the enemy would 

ombard us are of immense range. But fear not—even this may be reme- 
died. Keep wet cloths and skins in readiness, and throw them on the shells 
which the enemy may fire into the town. Tubs of water must be on your 
roofs, in readiness to extinguish fire. Should the enemy, however, under 
the shelter of his cannon, obstinately continue the combat, we will retreat 
to Tirasopol; but that the enemy may find no protection, we will first con- 
vert the town into a heap of ruins and ashes. Wo to him who should dare 
to remain behind to attempt to extinguish the fire. 

“ KRUSENSTERN, Governor.” 

The German journals describe Odessa as utterly panic-stricken; and 
state that the corn has been removed to Tirasopol. 

_ The Archbishop of the Tauride and Chersonese recently laid the founda- 
tion-stone of a new church at Sebastopol, dedicated to St. Wladimir, a 
saint alleged to have been baptized in the Crimea. The speech of the 
Archbishop on the occasion reads like irony— 

“The laying of the foundation-stone of this temple has greater importance 
and interest at this moment. Who is ignorant that our foes’ dearest wish 
1s to tear from Russia, by some means or another, a portion of her territory ? 
That, as they themselves admit, is the highest object of their ambition. We 


reply to this senseless insolence by laying the foundation of a temple dedi- | 


cated to St. Wladimir. We say, thereby, to our enemies, distinctly and 
firmly, you are led away by a most unpardonable and vulgar error when you 
think that the Tauride was not long since conquered with the sword by 
Russia. It is, on the contrary, an ancient hereditary property, the legacy of 
the holy Wladimir! There is the cradle of our baptism—here is the foun- 
tain of our holy history and traditicn. To abandon this land, would be as it 
were to abandon the eradle of our baptism and to be faithless to St. Wladimir. 
Is that possible? Sooner shall not a single stone remain . pon our hills than 


the cross be replaced by the crescent! This, I tell you, is the meaning and 
object of this present ceremony as regards our enemies! Yesterday they ap- 
peared in great force off this city, as if they wished to assist at the founda- 
tion of this temple, and take warning from the lesson it contains. But, 
blinded through their might and majesty, they will not comprehend this 
lesson.” 

The Jnvalide Russe, speaking of the Bomarsund as only an “ advanced 
post,” the mere sketch of a fort, mentions the capture of Bomarsund as 
“a report” derived from external sources. 

* This is all that is known of this lamentable occurrence, which it was 
impossible to prevent. However painful may be the fate of the fortifica- 
tions of Aland, isolated as it were as an advanced post, we have in this 
respect also the consolation of knowing that the Russian troops remained 
faithful to their duty and to military honour. By defending during eight 
days, against 58 ships and 10,000 soldiers, a secondary and unfinished fort, 
the garrison of Aland has merited the respect even of the enemy, and has 
heroically sustained the glory of the Russian arms.” 

Tue Baxtic.—The fortresses on the Aland Islands were destroyed by 
mines on the 30th and 31st August and 2d September. On the first of 
these days, Priisto fell from the effects of three explosions ; the granite 
blocks forming the outer casing slipped over into the sea, and left nothing 
but a heap of brick and rubble behind. Nottich was blown up by four or 
five discharges on the 31st, and only two shaken portions of the circular 
tower remained. The main work, except a portion reserved for an ex- 
periment, was destroyed on the 2d September, by several grand ex- 
plosions. 

‘“* A portion of the centre of the tower had been purposely left for Admiral 
Chads to try the effect of broadsides of the Edinburgh. On Monday the 4th, 

| he laid his ship within 500 yards, and fired seven broadsides; which made a 
complete breach in the wall, knocking several embrasures into one, and 
proving pretty clearly, that if the other forts are built like this, they are no 
match against our ships. The Admiral then tried broadsides at 1000 yards; 
but neither the firing nor its effect was satisfactory. Four natives were blown 
up with the fort. They had been repeatedly warned to go away, but se- 
ereted themselves in hopes of plunder, not believing the mines were to be 
sprung. One man escaped by some miracle to tell the tale. The founda- 
tions of the forts in contemplation, some of which were already twenty feet 
high, and were to contain 160 guns in casemates, were afterwards blown up 
by some few Sappers and Miners.” 

The stores in the fortress were previously thrown open to the country- 
| people, who came in crowds to carry off provisions unfit for the use of our 
| seamen. ‘Thus these forts, which have been in process of construction for 
| nearly twenty-five years, at a cost of six millions, become matter of his- 

tory only. 

A report has been widely circulated that the fleets in the Baltic are to 
| return home, and that the naval campaign is at an end. 
| The Moniteur de la Flotte pronounces the rumour premature ; but does 
not decidedly contradict it. “The (French) sailing vessels,” it admits, 
| “ have been ordered home, but the steamers have received no such or- 

ders.” 
| A telegraphic despatch informs us of the return of the troops. 

“ Nyborg, Sept. 12.—The French ships Donauwerth, Saint Louis, Tilsit, 
| Assyrienne, Andromaque, Cleopatra, Laborieux, with transports, have passed 
oon the Belt with the Baltic troops. We are told that 1600 have died of 
cholera.” 


Grerce.—According to an Athenian journal, the Minerva, of the 28th 
August, “the English troops encamped on Mount Pentelicus lately re- 
quested the Archbishop of Athens to celebrate a mass in the church of 
the neighbouring monastery, to thank the Almighty for having preserved 
them in good health since they removed to that mountain. They invited, 
at the same time, to a banquet, the notable inhabitants of the adjoinin 
villages. The féte lasted until nightfall. Divine service was celebrat 
with becoming pomp, and the villagers were enchanted with the truly 
fraternal reception they experienced from the English soldiers, We have 
also learned that the latter, wishing to perpetuate the recollection of their 
residence on Mount Pentelicus, have opened a subscription among them- 
selves to purchase a lustre for the church of the monastery.” 


Sparn.—Order is not quite restored in Spain; as the reports of “ ex- 
cesses’ and “ deplorable outrages’ by the inhabitants of Badajoz and 
other towns testify. Brigands infest some of the roads, and add murder 
| to robbery. 

The Zimes correspondent gives an agreeable account of Madrid, and 
| how the cholera is invited. 
| The construction and demolition of the barricades of the 18th and 19th 
| of July and 28th of August have caused an immense accumulation of dust in 
all the streets, and the least breeze suffices to raise clouds of a subtile sand, 
| which makes its way everywhere. The whole day long a dusty haze hangs 
over the parched city. Since the revolution of July the police of the streets 
has been utterly neglected, and the state of Madrid has been disgraceful to a 
civilized country, and to the authorities who ought to attend to it. A prin- 
cipal nuisance is that of beggars, not a few of whom are of the class of clever 
impostors occasionally shown up at London and Paris police-offices. One 
can hardly walk a hundred yards without being assailed by persevering 
mendicants, and having disgusting deformities and mutilations thrust under 
his very nose, With dismal whine or hoarse invocation of countless saints, 
these gentry make their way everywhere, crouch on the staircases of clubs 
and public buildings, and encumber the footpaths, not too wide in Madrid, 
Then, out-of-door commerce has become a prevalent mode. Sellers of news- 
papers, hardware, handkerchiefs, and various other merchandise, abound in 
| the most frequented thoroughfares, impeding and pestering the passengers. 
Melon-merchants shoot cart-loads of their cholera-promoting commodity 
wherever they think best. ‘The whole of the shady side of the Puerto del 
Sol is crowded from early morning till long past mid-day with gossips, 
mining gamblers, and idlers of every kind, through whose unyielding mass 
one progresses at the rate of 100 yards in ten minutes, unless one prefers 
the desperate alternative of rushing into the sun and under the wheels of 
the numerous and ill-driven vehicles that here cross each other from half-a- 
dozen of the busiest streets in the town, Add to these, disagreeable odours 
of various kinds, none of which, assuredly, have their origin in the Spice 
Islands, and you will have a pretty correct idea of Madrid in September 1854, 
Its condition is an invitation to cholera.” 

The monthly return of the revenue for July shows a very large falling- 
off in nearly all the branches, as compared with July 1853, ‘The total 
receipts of July 1853 were $3,843,388 reals; while those of July last 
were only 59,201,971 reals; showing a difference against the latter of 
24,641,417 reals, 

The Grand Cross of the Order of Charles III has been conferred on 
General San Miguel, for his great services as President of the Junta of 
! Madrid ; and the same distinction has been conferred on General Dulce, 
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and the Marguis Perales tue late and Seftur Sagasti the present Civil 
Governor of Madrid 

The Madrid Diario of the 8th announced that Queen Christina had 
arrived in Portugal; but no direct account of her entry into Lisbon has | 
been received thence. She is said to have conned be usual spirits ; 
but the Duke of Rianzares is described as pale and greatly cast down. 
Her property and that of her husband has been seized by the officers of 
the Government. 

The Count of San Luis, the infamous Sartorius, seems to have cleverly 
effected his escape in disguise to Bayonne ; travelling in the same coach, 
unrecognized, with some cld friends and one of the Spanish Ministers. 
He had darkened his fair skin and dyed his blond hair. 


Iraty.—The Turin Parlamento of the 7th instant states, on the au- 
thority of letters from Naples, that the Government had ferbidden the 
quotation of the Russian loan on the Neapolitan Exchange. The Rus- 
sieu Minister, it is said, threatened to demand his passports, should he 
not receive satisfactory explanations. 

It is calculated that 10,000 persons have died at Naples of the cholera; 
which, however, on the 4th September, was decreasing in severity, | 
The King had remained during the visitation on the island of Ischia ; 
and little or nothing was done to cleanse the capital. The Government 
seem to have found time to heighten the sufferings of Poerio—their last 
stroke has been to confiscate his property. 


Unirep Srares.—The Arctic arrived at Liverpool on Wednesday, 

with advices from New York to the 2d September. 
_ The Greytown affair has taken a not unlooked-for turn. While the | 
journals venture statements that elaborate notes have passed between Mr. 
Buchanan and Lord Clarendon threatening an interruption of amicable 
reletions, a Mr. Calvin Durand has caused Captain Hollins of the Cyane 
to be arrested, on the order of Judge Oakfield, of the Superior Court of 
New York. Mr. Durand lost property at Greytown, the value of which 
he fixes at 14,000 dollars; and he sues Captain Hollins for the recovery 
of that sum, The Captain was bailed, and on the security of three Go- 
vernment officers of the port of New York. It is anticipated that many 
similar suits will be commenced ; and it is asserted that President Pierce 
will support Captain Hollins. 

Lhe New York Daily Times publishes a correspondence respecting 
neutral rights and privateering, which passed between Mr. Marcy, Mr. | 
Buchanan, Mr. Mason, and Mr. Crampton, in the course of last spring. 
The despatches extend over a period between the 24th February and the 
9th May. Before war was declared, Mr. Buchanan had an interview 
with Lord Clarendon on the subject of neutral rights, and urged the adop- 
tion of the principle that “free ships make free goods,” with hop.s of 
success, which were more than realized. Ina despatch to Mr. Marcy, | 
dated March 17, Mr. Buchanan states that Lord Clarendon had shown 
him the draught-declaration respecting neutral rights; and asked him 
whether he was pleased with it. 

“‘I said, that in one particular it was more liberal towards neutral com- 
merce than I had ventured to hope; and this was, in restoring the goods of 
a friend, though captured in the vessel of an enemy. Ile remarked, that | 
they had encountered great difficulties in overcoming their practice for so 
long a period of years, and their unvarying judicial decisions; but that 
modern civilization required a relaxation in the former severe rules; and | 
that war should be conducted with as little injury to neutrals as was com- | 

atible with the interest and safety of belligerents. He also observed, that 

e had repeated the conversation which he had with me on these subjects 
to the Cabinet Council, and this had much influence in inducing them to 
adopt their present liberal policy towards neutrals.”” 

In a subsequent despatch, the American Minister describes a conversa- 
tion between himself and Lord Clarendon on the subject of privateering ; 
during which Lord Clarendon seemed to hint that it would be desirable to | 
conclude a treaty with the United States for its suppression. 

“In answer,” writes Mr. Buchanan, on the 24th March, “I admitted | 
that the practice of privateering was subject to great abuses; but it did not 
seem to me possible, under existing circumstances, for the United States to 
agree to its suppression, unless the naval powers would go one step further, 
and consent that war against private property should be abolished altogether | 
upon the ocean, as it had already been upon the land. There was nothing 
really different in principle or morality between the act of a regular cruiser 
and that of a privateer in robbing a merchant-vessel upon the ocean, and 
confiscating the property of private persons on board for the benefit of the 
captor. 
** But how would the suppression of privateering, without going further, 
operate upon the United States? Suppose, for example, we should again 
unfortunately be engaged in a war with Great Britain,—which 1 earnestly 
hoped might never be the case,—to what a situation must we be reduced if 
we should consent to abolish privateering. 

‘The navy of Great Britain was vastly superior to that of the United 
States in the number of vessels of war. They could send cruisers into every 
sea to capture our merchant-vessels, while the number of our cruisers was 
comparatively so small as to render anything like equality in this respect 
impossible. ‘The only means which we should possess to counterbalance in 
some degree their far greater numerical strength, would be to convert our 
merchant-vessels, cast out of employment by the war, into privateers, and 
endeavour by their assistance to inflict as much injury on British as they 
would be able to inflict on American commerce.” 

Mr. Marcy’s views on this subject are expressed in his reply, dated 
April 13— 

** This Government is not prepared to listen to any proposition for a total 
suppression of privateering. It would not enter into any convention where- 
by it would preclude itself from resorting to the merchant-marine of the 
country, in case it should become a belligerent party.” 

Onthe 21st April, Mr. Crampton oflicially communicated to the Fe- 
deral Government the declaration of war, and the declarations respecting 
neutral rights and privateering In acknowledging the same, Mr. Marcy 
showed that the Federal Government fully appreciated the liberal course 
adopted by the Allies. 

**The undersigned has submitted those communications to the President, 
and received his directions to express to her Majesty's Government his sa- 
ti-faction that the principle that ‘free ships make free goods,’ which the 
United States have so long and so strenuously contended for as a neutral 
right, and in which some of the leading powers of Europe have concurred, 
is to have a qualified sanction by the practical observance of it in the pre- 
sent war by both Great Britain and France, two of the most powerful nations 
of Europe. 

“Notwithstanding the sincere gratification which her Majesty’s declara- 
tion has given to the President, it would have been enhanced if the rule 
alluded to had been announced as one which would be observed not only in 
the present but in every future war in which Great Britain shall be a party. 








| chester, and the Bishop of Oxford. 


The unconditional sunction of this rule by the Uiitish aud French Govern. 
ments, together with the practical observance of it in the present war, would 
cause it to be henceforth recognized throughout the civilized world as a gene- 
ral principle of international law. This Government, from its very com- 
mencement, has laboured for its recognition as a neutral right. It has in- 
corporated it in many of its treaties with foreign powers. France, Russia, 
Prussia, and other nations, have in various ways fully concurred with the 
United States in regarding it as a sound and oahdeey principle, in 
all respects proper to be incorporated into the law of nations. .... 

‘* To settle the principle that ‘ free ships make free goods,’ except articles 
contraband of war, and to prevent it from being again called in question 
from any quarter or under any circumstances, the United States are desirous 


| to unite with other powers in a declaration that it shall be observed by each 


hereafter as a rule of international law.’’ 

In the last despatch of the series, dated May 9, Mr. Marcy, writing to 
Mr. Seymour, suggests that a convention of the principal maritime na- 
tions should be held, to arrive at a joint declaration, that, in future wars, 
free ships should make free goods, except articles contraband of war; 
thus formally erecting that principle into a dogma of international law. 


Brazits.—The steamer Great Western arrived at Southampton on 
Tuesday, with papers from South America. The latest dates from Rio 
de Janeiro are to the 14th August. At a sitting of the Lower House on 
the 11th, Deputy Wanderley proposed a series of resolutions affecting the 
slave-trade of the interior, which it was anticipated would be adopted by 
the Chambers. These resolutions prohibit the transportation of slaves 
from one province to another, except in some number to be limited by 
the Government ; make it incumbent on owners to support slaves freed 
on account of their age or incurable sickness ; and set iree all slaves al- 
lowed by their owners to beg. 


Pi isrellaurons, 


The Church and State Gazette has published a correspondence between 
the Reverend William Brock, of Bishop’s Waltham in the diocese of Win- 
Mr. Brock having “heard” that the 
Bishop of Oxford had said “ that the views which have been propounded 
by Archdeacon Wilberforce in his book entitled ‘The Doctrine of the 
Holy Eucharist,’ are the only views which can save the Church of Eng- 
land from the dangers which beset her at the present crisis,” forthwith 
sent a letter to the Bishop demanding to know whether it was so. The 
Bishop, while declining to acknowledge Mr. Brock’s right to make the 
demand, replied to the impertinent questioner, that he had never ex- 
pressed such an opinion; but that he would say, he did agree with the 
work in question, “so far as it maintains, enforces, and illustrates that 
view of the reality of the sacrament of the Lord’s supper which Richard 
Hooker maintains in the fifth book of ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity,’ as the doc- 
trine of Holy Scripture and our Reformed Church against the Puritans.” 
It is remarkable that Mr. Brock should have taken upon himself to ques- 
tion the Bishop of Oxford, who is not his diocesan, and with whom he 
would appear not to have been ever on speaking terms for years. 


News of Dr. Barth from Timbuctoo has recently reached his father at 
Hamburg. Dr. Barth’s letters, dated in December last, were transmitted 
across the desert in caravans to the Mediterranean shore of Africa, One 
of them commences thus— 

‘“*T am still kept here in this city, with its mixed and varied population 
and its numerous masters, each of whom strives to assume as much au- 
thority as possible. Like a helpless vessel drifting on the ocean, am I 
thrown about in a sea of uncertainty betwixt the power and passion of con- 
tending parties, without possessing a moment’s rest or quietness. Every 
day brings with it something new, now of a satisfactory character, then 
again the reverse. Death, captivity, safe return home, are my visions by 
turns, and it is yet impossible to say which of the three will be my fate.” 

Dr. Barth was in good health and spirits, and hoping shortly to start, 
under the efficient escort of 100 Tuarick horsemen, backward down the 
Kowara. ‘The Tuaricks are disposed to trade with England, and would 
protect any English vessel going up the Kowara. Mr. Petermann, for- 
warding this intelligence to the Atheneum, says— 

“At present, the market of Timbuctoo is supplied by two very tedious 
channels, one coming from the North, from the Barbary states, importing 
European manufactures, such as guns and cutlery; the other from Nufi and 
other Koussa states, lying near the lower course of the Kowara, not going up 


| the river, but by a circuitous Northerly route, also through the desert. The 


merchandise supplied by the latter channel consists mostly of fine black 
woollen and silk robes, chiefly manufactured in Nufi (or Nyffi), of which 
alone 2000 camel-loas, to the value of 300,000 or 400,000 dollars, are 
brought to Timbuctoo arn ally, and disposed of at a great profit. Sugar is 
extremely in request. The common medium for trading is salt; which is 
brought from Taodenni, a place in the desert North of Timbuctoo, and with- 
out which article the latter city could not exist. Provisions are very cheap 
at Timbuctoo, particularly poultry and other animal food; 100 pigeons, for 
example, may ~ bought for about 3s, 

‘* What astonished Dr. Barth while in Timbuctoo was the rise of the river, 
which did not attain its maximum before the middle of December; so that 
the river may be presumed to be high during a great portion of the year, 
the rise in the lower course of the Kowara commencing as early as July. 
The Doctor found the rise of the river at Timbuctoo to exceed greatly that 
of the Nile. Dr. Barth had received the welcome intelligence of the force 
sent out to join him, consisting of Dr. Vogel and two Sappers and Miners, 
which had afforded him the greatest gratification. Of the Chadda expedi- 
tion it seems he had not as yet heard anything.” 

A despatch and enclosure have been received at the Admiralty from 
Captain Inglefield of the Phoenix, now out on an Arctic expedition: he 
dates from Four Island Point, and Hare Island, Baftin’s Bay, as late as 
July 12. The despatch is chiefly taken up with an account of visits he 
paid to the coal-fields of Skandsen and Ritenbenk Rullrud. Some of the 
coal from the latter place—twelve tons—was taken on board and used in 
the furnaces. The enclosure is a certificate from the engineers testifying 
to the good quality of the coal. They report, that ‘‘ when mixed equally 
with Welsh coal or patent fuel, it will meet all the demands of steam 
navigation.” This coal, says Captain Inglefield, may be had in almost 
any quantities, and is very easy of access. 


The Poor-law Board has issued a circular to certain Boards of Guardians, 
requesting them to assist in taking measures for the collecting of agricul- 
tural statistics in the respective counties ; that is, Norfolk, Suffolk, South- 
ampton, Wilts, Leicester, Berks, Worcester, Salop, West Riding of York, 
Brecon, and Denbigh. In Scotland, the proceedings will be conducted, 
as in 1853, under the auspices of the Highland Society. 
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Registrar-General for the week ending Saturday 
nk Benen pRB of the number of deaths from cholera, and 
a consequent excess of the weekly mortality in the Metropolis; but 
hopes are at the same time held out that the disease has reached its 


climax. ' 

lation of London exceeds 2,362,236; and in the week ending 
ad. oe 3413 persons died, or 2165 more than jhave on an avdbage died 
in the corresponding week of former years. 


« Bat in the week ending the 8th September 1849, when cholera raged, 
3183 persens died ; so, allowing for increase of population, the rate of mor- 
tality for the week is lower than the rate of 1849: 2050 persons—namely, 
954 males, 1096 females, 614 children under fifteen years of age, 1128 men 
and women of fifteen and } ) 
lera; 276 persons have died of diarrhwa. The deaths from cholera in the 
last nine weeks have been—5, 26, 133, 399, 644, 729, 847, 1287, 2050; and 
in the aggregate 6120 persons have lost their lives by the disease. 

«The sun has had great power, but clouds and fogs have intervened; no 
rain has fallen; the wind has been dry and languid; the electricity posi- 
tive; but the temperature of the air and of the Thames is declining. 

“ Active measures have been adopted by the Board of Health for combat- 
ing the present epidemic, and for obtaining, by all the agents and instru- 
ments that science has now at cofmmand, such a thorough knowledge of the 
conditions that lend power to this enemy, as will enable us to oppose it with 
advantages that are not now possessed. 

“The decline of the temperature, the analogy of the two epidemics of 
1832 and 1849, as well as the remedial measures that are now brought into 
operation, justify us in anticipating that the epidemic will ere long gradually 
subside. In the mean time, the zeal and watchfulness neither of the local 
authorities, of the heads of manufactories, nor of the heads of families, should 
be slackened for a moment. 

“ At the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, the mean reading of the ba- 
rometer in the week was 30°166 in. On Tuesday the mean daily reading 
reached 30°316 in. The mean temperature of the week was 59°2° which is 
11° above the average of the same week in thirty-eight years. 
temperature of the week occurred on Monday, and was 81:2’ ; the /owest on 
the same day (Monday), and was 431° ; a difference of temperature in one 
day of 38:1°, The mean dew point temperature was 50°1°, and the difference 
between this and the temperature of the air was 9°0°. The temperature of 
the water of the Thames ranged between 62° and 68°. The electric state of 
the atmosphere was positive, with moderate tension throughout the week. 
The horizontal movement of the air during the week was moderate, with a 
daily average of twenty-eight miles, chiefly from the North-east. No rain 
fell in this or the preceding week.” 

Among the victims of the cholera this week is Mrs, Fitzwilliam, the ac- 
tress. The statement is almost incredible, yet it is asserted that she had 
neglected an admonitory diarrhoea for nearly a week. She died on Mon- 
day evening, after a serious attack of twelve hours, from the fatal effects 
of which it was too late to save her. 

Cholera has become epidemic at Liverpool. Last week there were 103 
deaths against 79 in the previous week, in Liverpool parish ; exclusive of 
Everton and Toxteth Park, where, it is believed, the disease has been also 
extensively fatal. 

Result of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for 
the week ending on Saturday last. 












Ten Weeks Week 
of 1844-'53. of 1854. 
Lymotic Diseases .....++ eeeeeeceecereccrcesesceseesessesesecees OyllO coos 2,558 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat, 392 cece 45 
Tubercular Diseases ......cccecceccsescceeccceceeeeeesesevesees coos 220 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Ne coos 131 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels eee 272 eeee 45 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration ... 776 ccoe |=—08 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion .. 669 eee 56 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &¢. 2... cccescceccvees oe eevee 99 occe 8 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c. ....... ° 91 eevee 10 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c ° sl soe 8 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c. .... 15 eose 4 
Malformations. do -_ 5 
Premature Birth 237 eos 38 
20 sees 5 
373 eee 6 
57 eee 19 
324 eoee aa 
Total (including unspecified causes) .....60-seeeceeeeees 11,676 3,413 


The Earl of Aberdeen is staying at Blackheath. The Duke of Newcastle 
returned to London on Saturday. The Marquis of Lansdowne will shortly 
leave Bowood on a visiting tour. Lord John Russell and his family are stay- 
ing with the Earl of Minto, at Minto House, near Hawick. Lord Palmer- 
ston is rusticating at Broadlands. The Earl of Clarendon has been in town 
attending to his duties at the Foreign Office; and this week he has visited 
the Queen. Earl Granville is expected home next week from Carlsbad. Sir 
George Grey is residing at Falloden Hall, near Alnwick. Sir Charles Wood 
is at Hickleton Hall, near Doncaster. Mr. Sidney Herbert will not return 

anently to town till the close of next month. Mr. Gladstone and his 

mily are at Broadstairs. Sir William Molesworth is sojourning in Scot- 

; al Lord Stanley of Alderley will resume his duties at the Board of Trade 
ortly. 


Lord Brougham leaves England is cha i Q 
am eaves Rnguens, See bie chttenn te: the Gout of: Heanes, | has been his residence since his arrival at Boulogne, for the sum of 16,0002. 


early next month. 


Lord Haddo departed for Alexandria, in the Faid Gehaad, on Thursday, 
from Southampton, for the benefit of his health, Lord Aberdeen accom- 
panied his son to Southampton. 


Archdeacon Coxe, formerly Vicar of Newcastle, has sustained a concussion 
of the brain in consequence of being thrown by his horse. 


_ Captain the Honourable R. Gore, the British Chargé d’ Affaires at Monte 
Video, has died of apoplexy. 
Mr. Henry Leeves, British Consular agent in Negropont, and his wife, 
have been assassinated at Castaniotiza, by robbers who broke into the house 
at night, and carried off some plate : Mr. Leeves resisted them. 


M. Ghika, the Hospodar of Moldavia, is in no hurry to leave France to 
return to his own troubled country : it is stated that he intends to pass the 
winter at Paris, 

Dr. Karl, director of the Leopoldstadt Theatre at Vienna, has died, leaving 
= Satane of upwards of five million francs. He has left legacies to his 

rs. 

Rg Russian General Bodisco has chosen Evreux for his place of residence 
while a prisoner in France: a Russian lady who has a chateau there has 
Placed it at his service. 


Colonel Grach, a Prussian Artillery officer, who greatly aided in fortifying 


His loss will be a 


and defending Silistria, has died of cholera, at Rustehuk. 
severe one for Omar Pasha. 


The Archduke Albrecht of Austria has been ill with cholera, but is re- 
covering. 


The Marquis of Turgot, French Ambassador at Madrid, still suffers so 


' much from the wound he received in the duel with Soulé, as to be obliged to 


under sixty, and 287 old people—have died of cho- | 


} 


use crutches, 

M. Alois Biernacki, one of the oldest of the Polish refugees in Paris, died 
last week, at the age of seventy-six. He was formerly Nuncioatthe Polish 
Diet, and at one time Minister of Finance. 

Several Swiss papers assert that an Italian exile, of doubtful identity, but 
—e to be of some importance, recently arrested at Basle, is Signor 

azzini. 


In compliment to France, and in testimony of the firm alliance existing 
between the two countries, the Admiralty has resolved to name one of 
line-of-battle ships about to be launched La France. . 

Nearly the whole of the seamen who entered for special service in the Bal- 
tic fleet, with the right to claim their discharge at the end of the present 
year, have volunteered for continuous service. 

There has been a reaction in Mark Lane : on Monday corn was 4s. dearer 
than on the preceding Monday, yet the millers reduced the top price of flour 
5s, per sack, 

The bakers of Buckingham who keep up the price of bread have been op- 
posed by a baker of Banbury, who carries a supply to the former town 
sells it at a reasonable rate : he will discontinue his visits when bread becomes 
cheaper at Buckingham. 

It appears that though the price of coals has been so high this summer, 


| the importation by sea into London has been greater than it was last year 
| up to the 31st August, by 41,392 tons, and by rail and canal the excess has 


The highest | 


| execution. 


been 204,937 tons, 

It turns out that the Treasury does not require a stamp to be used in 
letters of acknowledgment passing between branches of the same bank : the 
important negative was omitted by a clerical error in the reply to the bankers, 

Mr. Septimus Piesse, the chemist, has taken up the cudgels for the much- 
maligned London smoke. The smoke, or particles of carbon, absorbs and 
neutralizes immense quantities of poisonous exhalations. London may be 
the smokiest of large cities, but it is the healthiest. Before you abolish 
smoke, see that you provide means to remove foul effluvia. 

A letter has been received at the Admiralty from Commander De Horsey, 
of her Majesty’s ship Devastation, dated lst August, reporting that he found 
three vessels under American colours at the uninhabited island of Aves, in 
lat. 15 deg. 40 min. 40 sec, North, and long. 63 deg. 36 min. West, and one 
day’s sail from St. Croix: they were shipping guano; of which he reports 
there are about 200,000 tons on the island, and but slightly inferior to the 
Peruvian. 

A humble stone monument has been recently erected, by direction of the 
parochial authorities of the parish of Islington, at the spot on Highgate Hill 
where Whityngton stopped when he heard the sound of Bow bells an- 
nouncing his future dignity as Lord Mayor of London. For many years a 
large stone occupied the site, with an inscription on one side of it, which time 
had nearly obliterated. A plain stone about two feet high is now erec 
there, which has chiselled on it the following brief history—‘* Whityngton 
Stone. Sir R. Whityngton, thrice Lord Mayorof London, 1397, Ric IL 
1406, Henry IV. 1420, Henry V. Sheriff, 1395,” 

An aged man named Bilhard lately died in the union workhouse, Lei- 
cester. He was one of the mutineers of the Nore, and was sentenced to 
The rope was about his neck, and he was on the point of being 
swung off, when he was reprieved. From that hour to the time of his de- 
cease he never wore a neckerchief about his neck.— Nottingham Review. 

A woman ninety-one years of age is now a busy “gatherer” in the 
harvest-field at Grange, in Yorkshire, as sprightly and active as the 
youngest. 

The Dublin Evening Mail has discovered that Mr. Carden is of English 
arentage, born in England, and educated there, with nothing more of the 
rishman about him than the possession of an Irish estate. The Nation is 

intensely delighted with the news—Carden’s was not an Jrishman’s crime, 
[But it was emphatically an Jrish crime.] 

England has conquered Scotland in quoiting: Hodgson of Lancashire has 
beaten Rennie of Alva, in a match at Bruntsfield Links, by 61 against 34, 
though the distance for throwing the quoits was greater than the English- 
man was accustomed to. 

Two grampuses, each about twenty-five feet long, have been captured in 


| the Mersey, at Ellesmere Port. 


The shoe-shops of Glasgow are kept open very late, in a considerable mea- 
sure to accommodate the linendrapers, who have themselves induced their 
employers to close at an earlier hour ! 

The “ half-reasoning”’ elephant, it seems, can enjoy his bottle. An ele- 
phant belonging to Batty’s menagerie was missed from the stable of the 
George Hotel, Bangor; riders were sent in all directions to find him, but in 
vain ; at last he was found in the wine-cellar, looking “ the picture of con- 
tentment’’—he had broken several bottles and drunk the wine. 


Prince Albert, before his departure from Boulogne, left 1000 franes to be 
distributed among the poor of the town, and 500 francs for the British Free 
Schools at Boulogne. 

It is said that Louis Napoleon has purchased the Brighton Hotel, which 


The purchase is supposed to indicate his intention of “frequently visiting 
Boulogne. 

The authorities of Bordeaux have given a grand banquet to M. Ducos, the 
Minister of Marine, and his wife, on the occasion of their visit to the wine 
city. 

A statue has been erected at Ajaccio to the memory of General Abbutucei, 
a Corsican who was killed in defending the city otf Huningue during the 


| Revolutionary war. 





While the price of grain is falling in the provincial markets, there has 
been a slight rise in flour at Paris, in consequence of short stocks, and the 
want of water to work the mills, 

There has been serious rioting at Brussels, the mob smashing the windows 
of bakers’ shops, because the price of bread had not fallen in proportion to 
that of grain. The same disorderly scenes have occurred at the Hague. 

The damage done by the inundations in Silesia is estimated as high as 
25,000,000 Prussian dollars, 

At Clamecy, in the department of Nievre, cholera committed such oe 
that a party of soldiers were sent to assist the survivors in getting in 
harvest. The soldiers not only did this, but they tended the sick, buried the 
dead, and made themselves useful in every way. 

Up to the 2d September the exports of tallow this year from St. Peters- 
burg were 35,239 casks, against 42,808 to the same period of 1853: om an 
average of ten years, the exports of 1854 are in excess. The price of tallow 
is falling in the London market. 

It is reported in Galignani’s Messenger, that a gardener of Clermont has 

i and other 


accidentally discovered that gas-tar destroys or drives away 
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insects. He used the tar to paint his frames and hothouses, and was sur- 
rised to find that no vermin appeared henceforth. The same results fol- 
owed when the tar was used for posts and trellises out of doors—caterpillars 
and other plagues departed. 

During the last few years Piedmont has shown considerable activity in 
having railway lines constructed on her territory. It appears from a late 
official return, that in that country there are at present 387 kilometres (242 
English miles) of railway open to the public, 278 (174 English miles) in 
course of construction, 157 (98 English miles) conceded, 29 (18 English 
miles) approved by the Government, and 173 (83 English miles) in project. 

Locusts are fulling in great numbers in the neighbourhood of Constanti- 
nople. Last year, when the fleets were at Besika Bay, the sun was at times 
darkened with them, and their ravages in Anatolia have lately been con- 
siderable. At picnics they fly into the plates, and hum about the ears of 
the guests. Hence arises a classical recollection. Bujukdere is the spot 
assigned as the residence of the fabled Phineus, whose banquets were inter- 
rupted by the ravages of the Harpies. As ladies and gentlemen in the pre- 
sent day are troubled with the visitation of locusts in the same spot, the 
theory of the learned Le Clerc, who identified the two pests, receives a cor- 
roboration.—Zimes Correspondent. 

Rio Janeiro must be the paradise of capitalists: the National Bank of 
Brazil has just declared a dividend of nearly 26 per cent per annum, while 
the Mortgage Bank pays 85 per cent! No wonder another bank has just 
been formed to get a share of these good things. 


The tickets for the first performance of Grisi and Mario at Castle Garden, 
New York, were sold by auction. The best seat was sold for 250 dollars, and 
the purchaser is said to be a lady who desperately admires Mario: towards 
the close of the sale, the bidders were only trading speculators. But the 
whole business wears a very trading aspect indeed. 

There appears to be a movement in Arkansas, a “ repudiating’ State, 
to return to a condition of public ay : some newspapers are proposing 
plans to resume payment of the State debts. 

America furnishes an instance of an anti-climax, seldom surpassed, in the 
following speech of a member of the Indiana House of Representatives. 
“*Mr. Speaker—The wolf is the most savage animal that roams the Western 

rairie, or prowls through the vast forests of Indiana. When Night with 

er sable mantle envelops this mundane orb, he quits his cavern, and 
lurks abroad on his nocturnal depredation; and ere bright Phabus starts 
forth in effulgent majesty on his diurnal journey, in his gold-emblazoned 
chariot, whole litters of pigs are destroyed.” 


THE NAVY. 

ApmrraLty, Sept. 15.—The following promotions, dated the 11th instant, have 
this day taken place, consequent on the death, on the 10th instant, of Ad- 
miral of the Blue John Dick: Vice-Admiral Right Hon. Frederick W. L. Ayl- 
mer, C.B. on the Reserved Half-pay List, to be Admiral on the same List; Vice- 
Admiral of the Red R. Thomas to be Admiral of the Blue; Vice-Admiral of the 
White Hon. Sir A. Maitland, K.C.B. K.C.M.G. to be Vice-Admiral of the Red; Vice- 
Admiral of the Blue H. Hope, C.B. to be Vice- Admiral of the White ; Rear-Admiral 
E. H. A’Court Repington, on the Reserved Half-pay List, to be Vice-Admiral on 
the same List ; Rear-Admiral of the Red E. Harvey to be Vice-Admiral of the Blue ; 
Rear-Admiral of the White Sir E. Lyons, Bt. G.C.B. K.C.H. to be Rear-Admiral 
of the Red; Rear-Admiral of the Blue Hon. H. J. Rous to be Rear-Admiral of the 
White ; Capt. 8. Thornton to be Rear-Admiral on the Reserved Half-pay List; Capt. 
F. W. Beechey to be Rear-Admiral of the Blue. 











POSTSCRIPT. 


The Gazette of last night contained the following announcement, under 
the head of “ Thanksgiving for the Harvest.” 

** At the Court at Buckingham Palace, the 13th day of September 1854. 
Present, the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty in Council. 

“Tt is this day ordered by her Majesty in Council, that his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury do prepare a form of prayer and thanksgiving to 
Almighty God for the present abundant harvest; and that such form of 
prayer and thanksgiving be used in all churches and chapels in England 
and Wales, and in the town of Berwick-on-Tweed, on Sunday the Ist day of 
October next. 

** And it is hereby further ordered, that her Majesty’s Printer do forth- 
with print a competent number of copies of the said form of prayer and 
thanksgiving, in order that the same may be forthwith sent round and read 
in the several churches and chapels of England and Wales, and of the town 
of Berwick-on-Tweed. C, C. GreviLie.” 

* At the Court at Buckingham Palace, the 13th day of September 1854, 
Present, the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty in Council. 

** It is this day ordered by her Majesty in Council, that all ministers and 
preachers, as well of the Established Church in that part of Great Britain 
called Scotland, as of the Episcopal communion protected and allowed by an 
act passed in the tenth year of the reign of her Majesty Queen Anne, chap. 
7, do at some time during the exercise of Divine service, in their churches, 
congregations, or assemblies, on Sunday the Ist day of October next, put up 
prayers and thanksgivings to Almighty God for the present abundant har- 
vest. C. C, GREVILLE.”’ 

In the same Gazette are also the following announcements. 

** The Queen has been graciously pleased to appoint the Honourable 
Charles Augustus Murray, C.B., now her Majesty’s Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the Swiss Confederation, to be her Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Shah of Persia.” 

“ The Queen has been graciously pleased to give orders for the appoint- 
ment of Richard Madox Bromley, Esq., Accountant-General of her Majesty’s 
Navy, to be an Ordinary Member of the Civil Division of the Third Class or 
Companions of the Most Honourable Order of the Bath.” 





Cheerful news from the East is furnished by the telegraphic wire: how 
far it may be entirely relied on it is impossible to say. 

“ Constantinople, Sept. 7.—The storm which had raged for some days in 
the Black Sea has ceased. On the 4th all the troops had embarked. The 
whole fleet consists of 600 sail. The first division of the fleet sailed in 
the direction of Sebastopol. The strength of the army is 90,000 men. On 
the 4th Marshal St. Arnaud sailed on board the Charlemagne. 

“ Schamy] has gained a great victory over the Russians at Teflis. The 
Russians lost many men, seven guns, 3000 tents, and all their baggage, with 
many horses and waggons. All the provisions and ammunition of the Rus- 
sians fell into the hands of the victors. ‘The Russians, under Prince Bebu- 
tofl, are retreating in forced marches from Kutais and Kars to Teflis. 

** On the 25th of August the Turkish Minister retired from Teheran to Er- 
zeroum. There is a complete rupture between the Porte and Persia.” 

** Constantinople, Sept. 8.—The French fieet left Varna on the 5th, and 
the British fleet left Baltschik on the 7th; but they were expected to arrive 
at their destination, on the coast of the Crimea, simultaneously, owing to 
the British steamers possessing greater horse-power. The landing was ex- 


“ Vienna, Friday.—Bucharest, Sept. 11.—The Austrian Consul Laurin 
leaves tomorrow for Vienna, with despatches from Dervish Pasha and 
Count Coronini, inviting Prince Stirbey to return as Hospodar. Cholera is 
decreasing and trade improving in Wallachia, 

_ “Constantinople, Sept. 8.—The Sultan has issued firmans for the re- 
instalment of the Princes Stirbey and Ghikas as Hospodars. This is official, 

* Letters from Galatz state that the first division of the expedition was 
seen off the Kilia mouth of the Danube on the 9th of September, steering 
towards the island of Adass. 

‘“‘A plenipotentiary from Prince Danilo of Montenegro is here, and offers 
submission to Austria for a pecuniary consideration—namely, a yearly sub- 
sidy ; Russia having withdrawn her subsidies.” 

** Vienna, Sept. 15.—The Presse announces that Prince Gortschakoff’s 
head-quarters have been established at Jassy since the 5th instant. The 
district of Galatz has been entirely evacuated by the corps of General Luders. 
The Turks have entered Fokschani.” 

“ Jassy, Sept. 8.—The Russians are quitting Moldavia with all possible 
speed. It is said that the Turks have entered Fokschani.” 

** Stockholm, Sept. 13.—Our papers state that an allied force has landed at 
Ulricasborg, near Sweaborg (Helsingfors), erected batteries, and destroyed a 
large division of Russian gun-boats, which the enemy thought were safe in 
that harbour. The town was set on fire.” 

“* Dantzic, Friday.—The Vulture left the British fleet at Ledsund on the 
13th, and has just arrived at this port. The new fortifications at Bomarsund 
were being destroyed by the engineers. The fleet was remarkably healthy, 
The Royal George is ordered home.” 

“ St. Petersburg, Sept. 9.—An Imperial ukase orders a fresh levy of ten 
men in every thousand souls throughout the Western provinces. The Jews 
are included in this recruiting, and have to furnish men in the proportion 

just stated. The object of the levy is alleged to be the formation of reserve 
corps.” 





The Emperor Napoleon reviewed the large cavalry force and the 
infantry at Helfaut, on Thursday, and the troops at Honvault and Wime- 
reux on Friday, expressly out of courtesy to General de Wedell, deputed 
by the King of Prussia to witness the military evolutions of the Army of 
the North. On both days the rain poured down heayily, but did not 
drive the Emperor or his guest from the field. 


The Moniteur of yesterday contains an Imperial decree calling out for 
active service the remainder of the 140,000 young men already decreed as 
the contingent of 1853. About 60,000 men form this remainder. Their 
addition to the army is necessary to compensate the reduction which will 
or mg independently of the war, by the liberation of the conscripts 
of 1847, 





A telegraphic despatch from Trieste, dated September 14, announces 
the arrival there of the Austria from Alexandria, bearing a telegraphic 
summary of the Indian mail. 

** Alexandria, Sept. 9.—The India mail leaves this place today, with ad- 
vices from Calcutta to the 3d August, Madras 11th August, Shanghai 15th 
July, Amoy 19th July, Canton 20th July, Hongkong 22d July, and Bombay 
Ist August. Trade in India was favourable. 

“Canton was still threatened with an attack by the rebels, and great con- 
fusion reigned there. Trade in China was very dull. Exchange at Canton, 
5s. 01d, ; Shanghai, 6s, 5d.” 





The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland sailed from Kingstown on Thursday 
evening, in the Prince Arthur, for England. It is stated that he will not 
return to Dublin until the beginning of November. 

The election for King’s Lynn, to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Lord Jocelyn, is to take place this day. There can be no doubt that 
Mr. J. H. Gurney will be returned. 

Sir Benjamin Hall issued a circular from the Board of Health, on 
Thursday, directing all persons intrusted by law with the care and man- 
agement of streets and public ways, and, where there are no local author- 
ities, the owners and occupiers of houses and tenements adjoining thereto, 
“to take the necessary measures for the frequent and effectual cleansing 
thereof.” The owners and occupiers and persons having the care and 
ordering of all houses, dwellings, churches, buildings, and places of as- 
sembly, are directed ‘to cleanse, purify, ventilate, and disinfect the same.” 
Local authorities are to do their utmost, legally, to remove nuisances ; 
and the directions of medical officers are to be obeyed “as to the speedy 
interment of the dead.” 


The journals announce the death of the Earl of Eldon, on Wednesday, 
at Shirley Park, near Croydon. The deceased had been pronounced of un- 
sound mind, in January 1853. He was grandson of the first Earl of Eldon ; 
and was born in December 1805; married, in 1831, the Honourable Louisa 
Duncombe, third daughter of the late and sister of the present Lord Fever- 
sham. He leaves one son and six daughters: his son, John Viscount En- 
combe, now Earl of Eldon, was born in November 1845. 

The Reverend Dr. William Thompson, Principal of St. Edmund Hall, Ox- 
ford, formerly a Fellow of Queen’s College, and Rector of Gateombe, Isle of 
Wight, died yesterday morning, after a long illness. Dr. Thompson was 
elected to the Headship in 1843, on the death of Dr. Grayson. The ap- 
pointment of a new Principal rests with the Provost and Fellows of Queen’s 
College. 

Cardinal Mai, the celebrated linguist and custode of the Vatican ete 
died at Albano on the evening of the 8th. His death has been erroneously 
attributed to cholera. 





Miss Jane Jones, the daughter of a clergyman of the Established Church 
applied to the Stockton-upon-Tees Magistrates, on Thursday, for an order to 
maintain her illegitimate son, against the Reverend RK. Singleton, the Roman 
Catholic priest of Stockton. Miss Jones had become a convert, and had lived 
in Singleton’s house. The testimony was conflicting, but favourable to Mr. 
Singleton ; and the Magistrates refused to make an order. Mr, Singleton 
intends to prosecute Miss Jones, 





CrystaL Patacr.—The number of admissions for the six days ending 
yesterday was 36,715. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Srock ExcuHanok, Fripay AFTERNOON. 
An increased demand for money this weck has rendered an early reduction 
in the Bank rate of discount less probable ; which, coupled with an advance 
of 4s. to 5s. in the Corn-market, would doubtless have produced an adverse 
effect on the Funds, had they not received support occasionally from the nu- 
merous operations for a rise, based upon the chances of success in the anti- 





pected to take place between the 10th and the 12th, This is official,” 





cipated attack on Sebastopol. The highest prices were realized on Tuesday, 
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_ On Wednesday, the settlement of the Account 
ee aes atiivery of Stok rovin: phon — > 
ine to . but they c igher. Yesterday, 
— when my nape . e Paris market has been heavy, and has 
— a to our al eee ; which is — to yo 
> ench loan of 16,000,000/. was in contemplation. 
eee tbe F hear fon slightly rallied, and the rate of exchange on London 
hes cesnded 91 per cent. The arrivals of gold and specie this week have 
comprised 500, b720. received yesterday from Australia, in five vessels over- 
Sue 331 5002. from the United States, 31,712/, from South America, and 
a remittance from Lisbon. A portion of these will probably be sent to Paris. 
The commercial accounts from New York are rather more cheering ; but the 
Securities have been very fluctuating. Erie Railroad Stock, which had pre- 
viously rallied to 374, had receded to 32. : 
The half-yearly meeting of Bank Stock Proprietors took place yesterday ; 
and a dividend of 4} per cent, free from Income-tax, was declared. ‘The 
rofits for thesix months ending August 31st were said to have amounted to 
624,326/. ; which added to the “ rest ” forms a ictal of 3,654,912/. After 
pa ing the dividend, the rest will be 3,000,027/. 4 
today there has been less doing in the Funds, but they leave off 4 higher ; 
Consols for Money being 95} %, and for Account 95} 3. Exchequer Bonds 
have been in demand, and during the week have been done at 100; they 
are now 99} %. Exchequer Bills have improved 2s. . s 
In Foreign Stocks, there has been little activity, and the leading Securi- 
ties generally present no alteration this week. Austrian, Russian Five per 
Cents, and Swedish, have improved 1. Buenos Ayres has declined 1, and 
Mexican }. Turkish Scrip has been heavy, and has receded; jit is now 





4} 5k. ere 
‘Railways were firm during the first portion of the week, and a slight im- 
rovement occurred in some of the ~~ descriptions; which has since 

anes lost, partly owing to a pressure of Stock on the settlement of the Ac- 

count, which took place yesterday. Several of the [~~ lines compared 
with last Saturday presented no change; in others the difference was to the 
following extent. Increase—Scottish Central, 2/.; Great Northern, and 

North-Eastern—Berwick, 1/.; Midland, 10s. ; Caledonian, 5s. Decrease— 

London, Brighton, and South Coast, and Scottish Midland, 1/7. ; South-East- 

ern, 15s.; London and North-Western, 10s. In Foreign Shares, Paris and 

Rouen have improved 1/.; and the following have declined—Paris and Or- 

leans, 1/.; Great Western of Canada, 10e.; Northern of France, Paris and 

Lyons, and Sambre and Meuse, 5s. ; Eastern of France, and Great Luxem- 

bourg Constituted, 2s. 6¢. The half-year’s dividend declared by the Lanca- 

shire and Yorkshire Company was 1/. 15s. per 100/. Stock, and the report 
was considered favourable. The chief discussion at the meeting had refer- 
ence to the delay in opening the Manchester and my line. Today 
little alteration has occurred either in English or Foreign Shares. 
Sarurpay, Twetve o’CLock. 
The English Funds are rather firm this morning at the quotations reached 
after official hours yesterday ; Consols being 95f } for Money and 953 for 

Account. Exchequer Bills 6 te 9. The bullion return by the Bank of Eng- 

land shows a decrease of 46,5527. In Foreign Stocks there is nothing new ; 

Turkish Scrip continues at 4 5} premium. Railways are steady: the pre- 

sent bargains are these—Caledonian, 664; Great Northern, 90; Ditto A. 

stock, 73; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 74. 










3 per Ceat Consols ........ ee 953 4 Danish 3 per Cents ......... 77 80 
Ditto for Account ......... 95 Dutch 24 per Cents «. 613 
8 per Cent Reduced . shut Ditto 4 per Cents.... 5 
3{ per Cents ........ . shut Mexican 3 per Cents oe 2435 
Long Annuities ....... shut Peruvian 44 per Cents....... 702 
Stock ...secceeseeseee shut Ditto 3 per Cents........... 51 3 
Exchequer Bills............ 69 Portuguese 4 per Cents ..... 40 2 
India Stock ......... goecses 226 9 Russian 5 per Cents ....... 98 100 
Austrian 5 per Cents ........ Ditto 44 per Cents ........ 88 90 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ....... Spanish 3 per Cents ........ 374 8 
Belgian 4} per Cents .. Ditto Deferred ....... -» 18) 3 
Chilian 6 per Cents ....... Sardinian 5 per Cents . «. 879 
Danish 5 per Cents ...... Swedish 4 per Cents.,,..... 86 8 








BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 9th day of September 1854. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 











Notes issued coccceccecesecese £26,630,110 Government Debt, ........++++ £11,015,100 
Other Securities ........s.+0+. »984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion ........+ 12,630,110 
Bilver Bullion. .....csseeeeeees - 
£26,630,110 | £26,630,110 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital £14,553 ,000 Government Securities (in- 
RES ocrcccccccccocevece 3,694,814 cludir g Dead Weight Annuity) £10,996,955 
Public Deposits* eee 4,342,706 Other Securities........5 sees 14,719,492 
Other Deposits .........s0ee0e $,766,245 MOSS cccccccccccccccccceccece 7,008,160 
Seven Day and other Bills..... 1,059,551 Gold and Silver Coin.......... 691,709 
£33, 416,316 £33,416,316 


* Including Exchequer, Savings-Banks, Commissioners of Nationa] Debt, & Dividend Acct. 


Che Cheatres. 

The activity of the Haymarket Theatre has received a violent check 
from the sudden and lamented death of Mrs. Fitzwilliam. Setting aside 
all other considerations, we may say, even with reference to the theatre 
alone, this is a calamity that can scarcely be over-estimated. It is the 
case not merely of an individual deceased, but of a department destroyed ; 
that department being preéminently important at an establishment chiefly 
devoted to comic drama. A new comedy was to have been produced on 
Wednesday last, with Mrs. Fitzwilliam in one of the principal characters ; 
but of course all the arrangements for the season are thrown into confu- 
sion, and the only show of novelty is the announcement of Mr. Hudson’s 
reappearance on Monday next. 

Mr. Morris Barnett, once celebrated as a performer of French cha- 
racters, and now frequently before the public as a writer of successful 
dramas, is about to oe for a limited time at the Adelphi. He will com- 
mence on Monday, the first night of the Adelphi season, with his favourite 
part of “MM. Jacques.” 








; Paristan THEATRICALS. 

The opening of the Italian Opera is fixed for the 3d of October, and 
by the present arrangements the season is to last no longer than the end 
of March, The prime donne are to be Mesdames Frezzolini and Bosio; 
the principal tenor is to be M. Baucarde ; and there are to be two debit- 
ants, of whom much is expected,—one a baritone, named Grassier; the 
other a contralto, from Naples, Madame Borghi-Mamo. M. Alary is to 
be musical director, 

The prom ise that Mademoiselle Rachel would reappear at the Francais 
on Saturday in Marie Stuart was duly fulfilled. She was nobly received. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW PHASE OF THE WAR. 

By the receipt of the documents relating to the last negotiations 
between Russia and the German Powers, we arrive at a clear 
apprehension that we are entering upon a third stage of the 
contest against Russia, on a new field, and with a new distribu- 
tion of the combatants. Although it would be the height of 
rashness to reckon unreservedly upon the future by the past, 
yet thus far the path of the chief powers concerned has been so 
consistent that we cannot greatly err in our calculations: the 
less so since, through all the apparent changes, the real consistency 
of the chief powers engaged has only come out the more strongly. 
Although the Western Powers have not stated the plans of their 
campaigns beforehand, they have laid before the world the prin- 
ciples of their action, and the grounds of their substantial demands. 
On these points our own Government has been frank beyond pre- 
cedent; and we cannot, ina course so straightforward, presume 
any sudden and unconsidered obliquity. 

it is to be remarked that the Western Powers have always ac- 
cepted the contest to which they were challenged, moral as well as 
material, diplomatic as well as military; and they have accepted 
it on the grounds where they were challenged. It was Russia 
herself, in the infatuated desire to blind those with whom she pro- 
fessed to be in alliance, that challenged the notice of the Western 
Powers to her acts in Turkey; and at first the almost incredible 
falsehood of her purpose tricked our Government into believing 
her: at last it was found that she was acting as anenemy, not 
only to our faithful ally the Sultan, but to the great treaties 
which form the public law of Europe; and there, where she had 
challenged opposition, the Western Powers advanced to —_ 
her. They advanced with a reluctance and a deliberation which 
drew upon them suspicion and reproach ; but they advanced stead- 
ily, and they maintained their advance at each stage. We must 

so keep in mind, that Austria, with however much of delibera- 
tion, also went with us or followed us; and furthermore we must 
note distinctly, that at each step in this contest the Western 
Powers have taken ample means to secure their own success. 

Detected in an encroachment upon Europe by the virtual occu- 
pation of Turkey and the assertion of a species of Greek Papacy 
in the heart of that independent empire, it was Russia who reall 
compelled the Western Powers to extend the contest to the whole 
of Europe. When she was called to account by the European 
Powers, and when with alternate cajolery and defiance she at last 
fairly denied the right of their intervention, and practically set 
aside the treaty statutes of united Europe, the Western Powers ac- 
cepted that larger contest: they met Russia at all points of her 
position—materially on the military and naval fields of Turkey 
and the Baltic, morally on the diplomatic fields of Berlin and 
Vienna; still taking those means and using those opportunities 
which were necessary to secure success. Again, too, we find Aus- 
tria still weighing her own policy with a deliberation that demands 
respect, but nevertheless going with the Western Powers, and not 
withholding any advance on their side which was conducive to the 
success of the step under immediate consideration. 

Prussia leads us to the third stage of the contest, and a new 
field. We have «'ready noticed the course taken by that power 
whenever the opportunity was offered of attempting to secure some 
new aggrandizement for herself—some new province, new privi- 
| lege, or new supremacy in Germany.* A review of the diplomacy 
| of Europe during the present century would establish the damning 
| fact, that on the most important occasions Prussia has broken 
| faith, as she did alternately with Napoleon and with the Allies, on 

the temptation of gaining something for herself ; whereas Austria, 
| ey age as her policy must so often have been to English feel- 
ing, has upon the whole been distinguished by candour in her di- 
plomatie relations, and particularly of late years. On the present 
occasion, for a time, Prussia affected to go with the other three 
Powers who were protesting against the encroachments of Russia ; 
| but it is now clear that she never sincerely accepted the position 
| laid down by France and England, notwithstanding her professed 
union with Austria. We now understand the view with which 
she introduced the additional article in the convention of April 20 ; 
| a document to which she evidently set her hand in a spirit of the 
grossest duplicity. 

It will be remembered that this additional article made much of 
| the explanations given by the Court of St. Petersburg, particularly 
| rested on the suspension of further advance of the Russian army 

and the evacuation of the Principalities, but said that in the 

event of refusal on those two points, “ then will one of the con- 
| tracting parties, in order to obtain the same, adopt measures to 
| eer ed the interests of Germany from all and every inroad”; 
| and each party bound itself to resist any attack upon any portion 
| of the territory of either. It is easy to distinguish the Prussian 
| portion of this additional article; and also, without undue sus- 
| ne it may be inferred that the present position, the retreat of 
| Russia beyond the Pruth, has been brought about to afford Prus- 
| sia an opportunity of declaring that the additional article has now 

been satistied. 
| Prussia also disclaims the four conditions which she “sup- 
| ported,” insincerely of course, at St. Petersburg: she objects to 
an European protectorate of the Principalities; their occupation 
by Austria she declares “little favourable to German interests” ; 
and she refers the whole subject to the other German States. In 

* See Spectator, August 5. 
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other words, Prussia arraigns Austria before the German Bund for 
betraying German interests in subserviency to France and Eng- 
land. We must note three important facts involved in this posi- 
tion: first, that Prussia has acted on a separate and covert under- 
standing with Russia; secondly, that she is endeavouring to pro- 
cure the subserviency of the Bund for Prussian interests, while 
she affects to be seeking German interests; and thirdly, that 
whether on that German ground or anywhere else, Prussia is alto- 
gether the opponent of the Western Powers,—all the more dan- 
gerous because, with a sneaking duplicity, she still tries to pre- 
serve the appearance of a negotiating ally. This position on the 
part of King Frederick William, for the purposes of the present 
contest, annexes Prussia to Russia, and gives Russia morally an 
admission into the German Bund and territory. 

Thus enlarged, the contest seems to be more dangerous, both 
from the increase of the prane arrayed against us, and from the 
complication, political an + which it introduces. In 
truth, however, perhaps the danger is more disclosed than en- 
— Treachery is never so great a peril when uncovered as 
before. At each previous stage of the contest, the Western Powers 
have displayed ample ability to meet it wherever it challenged 
them, and to bring forward the means sufficient for secur- 
ing success. At the same time, we find the courage and 
sagacity of Austria rising with the occasion. The reasons for 
her course, which she has laid before the Bund, could not have 
been more direct or forcible if they had been written by an 
English or a French hand. If there is any insight residing 
within that body, it must be clear to the German Council, that to 
yield the contest at this point would be to surrender the independ- 
ence of every throne there represented. Concession now, would 
acknowledge the supremacy of Russia in Europe, and, under 
Russia, the supremacy of Prussia in Germany. 


PRIVATEERING REFORM. 

Tue question of Privateering is placed in a new light by a conver- 
sation which took place between Seed Clarendon and Mr. Buchanan 
the American Minister on the 16th of last March, and which is re- 

rted to the Government of the United States by Mr. Buchanan. 

he question arose out of the declarations of the British Govern- 
ment on the subject; and Mr. Buchanan construed Lord Claren- 
don’s expressions to imply the desire for a treaty between the two 
Governments for the total suppression of privateering. Mr. Bu- 
chanan replied by referring to the peculiar situation of the Ameri- 








can Government, whose commerce is as extensive as any in the | 
world, but whose navy is so small as to render anything like an | 


equality with the navy of Great Britain impossible. In the 
event of a war between the two countries, therefore,—a contin- 
gency which must be regarded as possible, although the allusion to 
it regards no want of friendliness,—Great Britain would be able to 
send out her cruisers to capture American merchantmen in all 
directions, while the American navy would be quite unequal to 
the defence of her commerce; and the only resource would be, 
to convert the merchant-vessels cast out of service by the war 
into privateers for defence and retaliation. This is an argument 


derived from necessity, and it is unanswerable unless a means | 
could be shown of rescuing the United States from that necessity. | 


We confess, we do not at present see any means by which the 
armed and the mercantile marines of that country at 

ina ae similar to that of Great Britain. We suppose, 
therefore, that the continuance of privateering must be granted to 
the United States. 

This concession does not comprise the issue of letters of marque 
to the private ships of a neutral power,—a practice which the 
American Government has consistently condemned, and which will 
probably be consigned to the museum of antiquated abuses, 

Even privateering is condemned on many grounds, and it is not 
defended on abstract principles by Mr. Buchanan. But he has in- 
troduced a new argument with a new suggestion, both of them 
ingenious. 

“There is,” says Mr. Buchanan, “nothing really different in principle or 
morality between the act of a regular cruiser and that of a privateer in 
robbing a merchant-vessel upon the ocean, and confiscating the property of 

rivate individuals on board for the benefit of the captor.” ‘ The genuine 

ictate of Christianity and civilization would be, to abolish war against private 
property upon the ocean altogether, and only employ the navies of the world 
in public warfare against the enemy, as their armies are now employed ; and 
to this principle, thus extended, it was highly probable the Government of 
the United States would not object.” 

Much may be said for this view, although we do not think that 
it is perfectly tenable. It is true that armies are not exactly em- 
ployed in the capture of individual property as ships are; but that 
arises from the fact that armies chiefly operate in bodies, and that 
while ships operate to a great extent individually there are no 
cities afloat. We blockade, capture, and hold for ransom, entire 
towns or principalities; and we should do the same at sea if the 
private warehouses, as they may be called, were not scattered over 
the ocean. Admit Mr. pashianent’s principle, either ashore or 
afloat, and the force of compulsion Pena. the commercial or 
financial serew—by which, probably, Russia will be first brought 
to reason, and possibly the Tinited States may purchase Cuba— 
would be thrown out of use. We have not yet arrived at that 
day, or rather returned to it, when war is to be settled by a 
chivalrous conflict between a picked body of military represent- 
atives. 

Nor is there the assumed resemblance between the privateer and 
a regular cruiser. With the privateer, trading motives are para- 
mount—are under no control ; and very scanty responsibility exists 
in the commander, who for the purpose of gain is able to push the 
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licence of warfare so far, that in practice it has been found i = 
sible to draw the line between the privateer and the pirate, a. 
a technical question, while morally the distinction has often been 
entirely lost. Since, therefore, we cannot grant the condition sug- 
gested by Mr. Buchanan, and cannot demand the concession from 
America hinted by Lord Clarendon,—since privateering, it seems 
must continue, it would be well to mitigate and improve the rac- 
tice. The principle for doing so is not remote or obseure. It is 
natural that the Americans should look to privateering as a re- 
source for marine warfare, since they are so familiar with the co- 
operation of the private citizen in land warfare. A corps of pri- 
vateers may be —— as a sea militia; but there is a grand Sie. 
tinction between the militia and the privateers: a militia corps 
ae entirely for national purposes, secures its booty inci- 
dentally, and being under command of an officer appointed by 
Government—the Colonel—a military responsibility for the gene- 
ral operation of the corps is secured. Thus, to speak generally, 
the immoral tendencies of private warfare are counteracted. The 
same rule which prevents the militia from degenerating into 
brigands would ee the privateer from degenerating into the 
pirate. It would be, to place in command over every vessel an 
officer appointed by Government. 


“AN OFFICER AND A GENTLEMAN.” 
Crv1L1ANs have not failed to be struck with the results hitherto 
attendant on the abolition of duelling in the Army, and the abuses 
of that practice: its pa absurdity in many cases, its violation of 
Christian morals, and its hequely degenerating into ruffianism, 
4 all be admitted. The inefficacy of duelling for its proposed 
end has frequently been noted; and yet one may imagine that 
if it had continued in the Army, the public, the Horse Guards, 
and grave tribunals, would not have been troubled with the 
child’s-play that has formed the subject of serious inquiries 
and disturbed the peace of the Commander-in-chief. There is 
another incident of the present state of things: it throws the 
principal responsibility of action on those least capable of bear- 
ing it—young officers who have newly “joined.” It is impos- 
sible to imagine a more difficult position than that of an En- 
sign coming to a regiment with his first commission. He is told 
| by the Commander-in-chief, that he is the guardian of his own 
| honour; that he must repel offensive aggression upon himself. 
His bedroom-door is knocked open at night; he is dragged down- 
| stairs in his night-shirt, and made the chief figure in a tableau 
vivant altogether ridiculous and indecent: he puts up with it 
good-humouredly—and runs the risk of being called a nincompoop, 
a coward, ‘a degraded man; he resents it—and some big bully 
places him under manual restriction. He calls out the aggressor— 
and becomes liable to be cashiered for infringing the new Articles 
of War; he defends himself with the readiest weapon at hand, as 
any Englishman is held free to do under provoked attack—and he is 
| accused of conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman. He 

complains to a Court-martial—and is dismissed from the service, 

because he does not know what to do; or he joins the prevalent 
| practices that have grown up, becomes a blackguard, and is not 
arraigned for conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman, and 
not cashiered. 

It appears to us, that on the abolition of duelling, which occa- 
sioned a certain stringent responsibility in each man for personal 
conduct towards his companion, a much more rigorous style of 
manners should be enforced in regimental society. It may be 
irksome, but it really appears to be necessary. Officers constitute 
a circle of gentlemen, a club, whose members have no voice in the 
admission of their associates. In the absence of personal respon- 
sibility to the individual, the only check seems to be a formal 
responsibility to the body, enforced with positive etiquette. How 
much mischief is prevented in the House of Commons by the 
necessity of assuming that every Member is honourable; treating 
him as such, and obliging him to stick to the standard for himself 
and others. The Colonel of that regiment—Mr. Speaker—pre- 
| serves order by checking its slightest infringement. He would 
| not allow any “ Honourable Member” to be drawn by “ Honour- 
| able Gentlemen” below the gangway into the House of Commons 
dancing in his shirt. If any Honourable Member were to call 
another, let us suppose, “a fool” or “an ass,” Mr. Speaker 
would put the contumacious person under arrest of the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms; and many a man would rather face an iron 
tube at twelve paces distance than Mr. Sergeant ; for, like Zadig, he 
finds that the officials ‘demand their fees.” Every Member must 
be designated either in his “honourable” capacity, or in his dis- 
tinct official capacity. He is not Jack Stiles, but “the Honourable 
Member for Bareacres,”—a formal mode of address which greatly 
checks irregular impulses. It demands a very John Lilburn to 
keep up boiling blood against “ the Honourable Gentleman the 
Member for Bareacres,”—a mere circumlocution of expression. 

We do not speak without an example. We have in mind a 
gentleman who was but a shipmaster, but yet a gentleman he 
must have been every inch of him, since he became the teacher 
of gentlemen. ‘The relations of young officers were pleased to send 
their charges out by him to Malta or Gibraltar. The grand _ 
ciple of his instruction was the precept, that no offieer should get 
on too familiar a footing with his brother officers. He sent gen- 
tlemen to their regiments armed to be the guardians of their own 
honour. 

A correspondent suggests, that one part of the duelling practice 
might still be preserved,—namely, that an officer aggrieved should 
| be entitled to place his case in the hands of a friend, his opponent 
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like; and if the friends could not settle the matter, they 
might conduct the appeal to a superior officer, or to an authorized 
tribunal. “Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called 
the children of God.” And in this case, let us remember, the 
peacemakers are concerned in preserving intact the spirit, gene- 
rosity, and moral efficiency, of the living instruments of war. 


OFFICIAL EXPERIMENTS ON RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 
At last, one amongst the concurring causes of the accident at the 
Croydon station has been identified. Captain Tyler, an Inspector 
under the Railway Department of the Board of Trade, super- 
intended four experiments on the line between Redhill and Croy- 
don ; two of the engines belonging to each of the companies, but 
all four experiments varying more or less in their nature. Some 
care was used to counteract the effect of too studied a preparation 
in the drivers, who were —- to stop not at a fixed but ata 
suddenly exhibited signal. The space between the point at which 
the signal is visible on approaching the station, to the point of the 
accident, is 1553 yards; and it was found, that it was possible to 
stop a train within a space of 1389 yards, leaving 164 yards to spare. 
This, however, could only be done when every possible means of 
stopping the engine was applied; when the steam was shut off, the 
engine reversed, the break used, and sand scattered by the action 
of the engine upon the line. It may be added also, that it was 
only effected when the vigilance of the men was excited in a peeu- 
liar degree : when either one of the precautions was omitted or de- 
layed by a few seconds of forgetfulness, in itself caused by haste, 
then the train could not be stopped in a space less than 1832 yards, 
namely, 279 yards beyond the point where the collision took 
place. The amount of this discovery is, that the signals are so 

laced as to allow sufficient space for an accident to be executed, 
But not sufficient to prevent an accident under circumstances very 
likely to occur. Of course, the Railway Directors could not have 
intended any such arrangement, and they have only followed a 
very common law of the human mind—they have assumed the 
space within which a driver could easily stop ; and it is only now 
that a Government officer has taken the pains to ascertain the ef- 
fect under circumstances such as to render the result certain. The 
ascertaining of the fact involves, as a matter of course, a new 
arrangement of the signals and the regulations. 

Now, the same principle applies to most other accidents on rail- 
ways. There is a certain space within which trains, following 
each other, cannot with certainty be prevented from coming in 
contact; there is a degree of unevenness in the permanent way, 
producing an oscillation, likely enough to lift the wheels off the 
rails. There is also a certain degree of rudeness in the minds of 
the servants, demanding what we may call a margin of allowance 
for inattention, or time to bring the mind round, and demanding 
also much order in the distribution of subordinate authority. 
Most accidents arise from the neglected or impaired condition of 
the permanent way or the rolling stock, in negligence of servants, 
and in want of allowance of sufficient space or time—space and 
time being nearly equivalent in railway matters. The oscillations 
in carriages on an impaired line at high speed could easily be mea- 
sured by a pendulum on an index. We are not aware that this 
very simple test has been applied. From the data which it could 
give, the diverging tendency of a body in motion at a given speed 
could easily be calculated; and it will be found that the present 
arrangements of the permanent way, coupled with certain rates of 
speed, produce displacement of the train as certainly as if directors 
knew what they were about. 

The most recent accidents on railways which have occasioned 
no inquiry, since they did not result in loss of life, were produced 
by causes latent in the pre-arrangements. The jumping of an 
engine from a turn-table at the Great Western station at Birming- 
ham over a wall—the blocking of the line of the Great Northern by 
the breaking of an axle in a goods-train at Peterborough—the 
driving of an engine into a Crystal Palace passenger-train at New 
Cross station by a premature movement of the former—and the col- 
lision of an Epsom goods-train which ran into West Croydon sta- 
tion, breaking carriages and masonry, in consequence of some negli- 

nee on the part of a pointsman—are examples of danger to life and 

imp occasioned by causes essentially existing in the arrangement 
of the lines; causes which can be ascertained by precise examina- 
tion such as that which Captain Tyler has instituted, and as easily 
to be prevented as the renewal of the fatal Croydon accident. In 
these cases, there was much fright, with private injury to passen- 
gers, some destruction of property, and in some considerable delay 
on the lines. Now all the inconveniences or injuries are as dis- 
tinctly contrived by the companies as the ordinary passing of trains 
is contrived. If Captain Tyler were to continue the series of his 
exact investigations into the circumstances of each accident as it 
arises, it is possible that when directors are thus taught the A BC 
of their own business, they may know how to avoid these san- 


guinary practices. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Ir is a question how far the bashfulness which is one of the most 
revalent faults of the English people will prevent English farmers 
m accepting Mr. Mechi’s offer. Mr. Mechi opens his farm to 
any gentleman who wishes to study agricultural improvements ; he 
Invites farmers to send their men to work there; in short, his farm 
1s opened to them as a school of agriculture. Will the farmer con- 
fess that it is never too late to learn? Will he admit that the 
London citizen, at whom he used to laugh or sneer, may really 
have something to teach? He might well do so, for it happens 


that in most processes improvements are devised by outsiders, A 4 
barber contrived the power-loom ; and a cdsnal visitor suggested} 
the means of securing the lateral shake essential toe the -paper-/ 
making machine. Mr. Mechi’s experiments on “improved ( 

of raising produce, once ridiculed, are now examined ‘with’ reépedt 
and interest by practical farmers as well as theoretical improvers; 
but his new experiment on the candour of the class, if morally 
more interesting, is perhaps less promising. 

In Central Africa, at Timbuctoo, Dr. Barth has discovered a 
disposition to European commerce and civilization,—two things 
which our quondam ally Russia has admitted with so much re- 
luctance. For we must remember, that the Court which encou- 
raged the accumulation of mud at the mouth of the Danube, and 
protects native indolence against foreign industry, used to protest 
against Frenchified refinement. All travellers, however, who have 
penetrated far enough, appear to agree that if only we could se- 
cure a passage through the hedge of disease which excludes us 
from Central Africa, we might with legitimate commerce tempt 


| the natives out of their barbarism and slave-dealing. Henry Clay, 


the conservative reformer of America, who looked to prospective 
abolition of slavery as the rescue of the Union from its worst 
danger, was one of the early patrons of Liberia. Mr. Thayer's 
plan of encouraging immigration from Europe appears to suggest 
an improvement in the Black emigration from America—a great 
anti-slave-trade, sustaining Liberia with sister colonies, establish- 
ing more than one point of ingress to the commercial possibilities 
of Africa, and bringing that continent within the range of com- 
merce which would probably “ pay” for this application of the 
Thayer principle. 

Amongst the many interesting things that would have delighted 
the author of the “Universal Prayer,” let us note the alleged 
sanction of the British troops for a great thanksgiving on account 
of their own recovery of health on Mount Pentelicus ; and the loyal 
effusion of M. Maximos Mazlum, “Greek Melchite Catholic Pa- 
triarch of Antioch, of Alexandria, of Jerusalem, and of all the pro- 
vinces of the Empire,” who calls for the prayers of his flock to 
sustain the just and righteous cause of Abd-ul-Medjid Khan, the 
head of Islam! There is no doubt that politically Maximos is 
right—equitably he is right; but what can sect say to this confu- 
sion of faiths in one catholic aspiration ? 

It would be curious to note the difference between any original 
invention and the form in which it is adopted. The first spinning- 
machine invented by Hargreaves would have done little credit to 
a maker even before that ill-requited man died: one of the earliest 
steam-boats was double, with the boiler on one side and the en- 
gine on the other. The fact is, that the inventor cannot take in 
all the laws and collateral aids of his own main idea. Mr. 
Charles Pearson’s notion of a Metropolitan terminus for all rail- 
we seems likely to be realized; but not at Farringdon Street, 
and not with the magnificence which he desired. It is in contem- 
— to make the terminus of the Blackwall and North London 

tailway a terminus for a// the Metropolitan lines, some of which 
are already united. We should still want a railway in¢o central 
London: but possibly that will follow; and as soon as it does, 
much omnibus business will be superseded. The omnibus-pro- 
prietors should look to the example of Chaplin and Horne, who, 
instead of being superseded as coach-owners and carriers of goods, 
identified themselves with railway-carriage. 

The holders of the repudiated Spanish Bonds want an interfer- 
ence by France and England, to guarantee Cuba to Spain! It is 
scarcely necessary to note the confusion of ideas in this proposal. 
Spain being dishonest, the bondholders want her to be aided by 
alien countries in keeping her property abroad. It is as if the 
English creditors of a spendthrift gentleman who had run through 
his English patrimony had asked Government to guarantee his 
West Iodia estates; his liabilities, insolvencies, frauds, and extra- 
vagancies, notwithstanding. England and France tried that dodge 
in President Fillmore’s time, and discovered their mistake just as 
Pierce came into power: are they likely to repeat it? The best 
answer to the Spanish bondholders would be that of the gamin de 
Londres—“ Don’t you wish you may get it?” 

Challenged for the high price of their bread after the price of 
corn has fallen, the bakers allege many reasons why they should 
not abate,—that they have stocks of flour for which they have 
paid high; that flour still “rules” high; that in fact it is the 
miller’s fault. The millers, again, allege their stocks on hand. 
The fact, we believe, is, that the bakers, and still more the millers, 
bought more corn when corn was dear than they could sell during 
the same period; and they want to recover their cost out of the 
purchaser's pocket, after the corn has become cheap. They cannot 
expect that the purchaser should join in that combination. They 
allege that the corn-dealer has been making an undue profit, and 
plead that they ought not to lose. Each man has some other man’s 
wrong to excuse his own attempt at wronging a third; and each, 
of course, is indignant at the idea that the loss may fall on himself. 
Like the Hunchback in the Arabian Nights, each man strives to 
leave the burden with his neighbour, who passes it on. So it is usu- 
ally in trade. Men’s losses, we imagine, begin with that diseased 
kind of speculation which consists in snatching a profit at the loss 
or risk of others, and sooner or later trade has to pay for its sins. 

Certain London newspapers published speeches made in a spirit 
of convivial brotherhood in arms by the Emperor Napoleon and 
Prince Albert. The effusions are denied on authority: they were 
not, says our own Chronicle, delivered at all; the report, says 
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the precise French official paper, is “inexact.” Something, how- 


| sickness. 


Could the working man be released from the sickness 


ever, infers the acute public, really was said ;—and most probably. | with which he is visited in a labouring life, he would be saved 


At dinner, men however exalted will converse ; and when they are 
men in the position of Napoleon and Albert, the public is greedy 
to listen. Now listeners, it is said, never hear any good of them- 





that amount of actual money. Itis probable, however, that the 
sickness extending over his own family would raise the real dis- 
ease-tax considerably higher. And it further follows, that any 


selves; though the truth might be more exactly stated if we said, | improvements in the nature of his labour, either in the sanitar 
that he who listens gets more damage by that mean position than | state of the buildings or the distributions of the hours which 


he gains by what he hears. 
nation. Our gentlemen connected with the press pander too much 
to the spirit of tuft-hunting gossip. It matters little, the exact 
words or the inexactness, which passed between the Prince and 
ihe Emperor over the dinner-table: nothing thus said could tell 
the world half so much as the simple fact that the two Princes sat 
at the same table, and reviewed the same field of soldiers. 


We receive, as our contemporaries say, from authority on which 
we can rely, some particulars respecting the plan of attack on Se- 
bastopol. The landing would be effected about the 7th or 8th. 
The debarkation would be accomplished at a point near the mouth 
of the river Katcha. On approaching the town from the sea, the 
men-of-war would use their guns against the fortifications, directing 
them against those parts which appear to be most assailable. 
It is probable that the besieging artillery would be brought 
to bear in a manner which would compel the Russian fleet 
either to submit to destruction or to come out and fight. 
The troops would be landed with the greatest possible speed, and 
would probably throw up intrenchments. We state these particu- 
lars with the more confidence, since, while we are repeating our 
“cautious” contemporary the Journal des Débats, we are also 
only en that which must necessarily be inferred from the 
date of embarkation, from the use of war-ships and of cannon, from 
the public practice of the British troops in rapidity of debarka- 
tion, and from the probable surmise that the commanders intend 
to use their forces effectually. Our contemporary, indeed, 
discloses something further: the troops, he says, “ will repel 
with the bayonet all assaults of the Russian troops”: we feel 
that we may also state with confidence, that the troops will use 
bullets. Our contemporary informs us that the Russian army 
must be beaten, possession taken of the heights commanding the 
city, and Sebastopol be invested: to which we will only add, that 
having taken ssion of Sebastopol, the British and French 
commanders will send home reports of the victory to their respec- 
tive Governments. Such is the mode of manufacturing exclusive 
intelligence, when the authorities are base enough not to take into 
their confidence “ gentlemen connected with the press.” 


Among the crater mouths that disclose the smothered fires of 
society, few indicate the under-life so directly, yet obscurely, 
as the domestic or mystic advertisements in the Zimes,—the pa- 
thetic or indignant addresses to wandering fugitives, from creditor 
or parent; the notifications of the “lost,” in how many senses; 
the love-letters, the stockjobbing dodges, the mysterious puff-pre- 
paratory trying to excite the public mind about works most unex- 
citing save to the author, whose piquant advertisement vainly 
strives to supply defects of style. ire, perhaps, in another sense, 
lurks in the occasional oracular notices to club companions,— 
such as the feu de joie today, cast up from Chamounix “ to the 
Fielding,” notifying where the standing “ ascent of Mont Blanc” 
begins. But next to this follow three pathetic appeals to “ Charles” 
—one person or several ?—urging os to return, and then all 
shall be forgiven and granted ; followed by a fifth describing a youth 
who is supposed to have rushed to sea. It is a perplexing domestic 
question, thus obscurely indicated—whether consent should pre- 
cede the flight, or follow by advertisement? A still graver ques- 
tion—when will parents and guardians hit upon better tests of in- 


evitable concessions than flight, better channels to the ingenuous | 


mind of youth than public advertisement ? 





LIFE OF THE LABOURING CLASSES: INSURANCE. 
Tue tables prepared by Mr. Finlaison, the actuary of the National 
Debt Office, on the subject of Sickness and Mortality among 
Friendly Societies, suggest some very important reflections re- 
specting the distribution of industry. We set aside the earliest 
and the latest periods at which labour commences or terminates, 


| 








taking only that range from the age of fifteen or sixteen, until | 
sixty-five or sixty-six,—a range which constitutes the period re- | 


cognized by the public service, and by most benefit societies, as 
the proper commencement and termination of working life. On 


the whole mass of members enrolled in friendly societies between | 


the ages of fifteen and eighty-five years, almost exactly five 
years of sickness had been undergone by the man in the seventy 
years of time; but during the natural period of labour, terminating 
with the sixty-sixth year, fifty-one years in length, there are but 
seventy-eight weeks of sickness. But the distribution of this sick- 
ness is not equal. Inthe first half of the period there are six 
months of sickness, and in the second half one year. There 
is, therefore, a constant tendency to the increase of sickness during 
the period of labour; and this is not confined to the oldest years, 
but the average steadily increases from 6} days in the first year, 
to 7 per annum in the five years ending with the forty-first, and 
8% in the five ending with the forty-sixth year; showing that in 
the laborious classes the rate of sickness at the prime of life ex- 
ceeds the rate in youth. 

Those days of sickness against which the member is to provide, 
are fairly enough represented by the cost of insurance—by the 
provision made for a rainy day. Ina number of benefit societies 
this rate is 6d. a week; and it follows that 6d. a week is the tax for 


| 





Tittle-tattle can never do good to a | would contribute to his health, would tend to diminish the tax. 


The same remark applies to the sanitary condition of his home. 
An actual tex levied and applied to material improvements, &c. 
would do more than leave him where he is, since he would gain so 
much more to the enjoyment of life, and would most probably make 
an actually increased amount of money; for the sickness which 
sometimes withdraws him from labour must very often tend to in- 
duce lassitude, and to render the labour less effective, at periods 
when he refrains from leaving work. Could he be brought up to a 
higher standard, he would produce more—he would make a Soe 
income during the year. Another consideration equally follows. 
The increased productivity of labour would be an increased return 
to the capitalist; and the disease-prevention-tax must evidently 
be levied in part upon capital. These considerations are important 
as affording one additional, distinct, and material test of the aggre- 
gate profits to be derived to society at large from improvements 
tending to raise the standard of health amongst the working class. 

Another species of distribution is not less important. We de- 
rive the following figures from Mr. Finlaison’s tables, but place 
them somewhat differently. The first line shows the number of 
the years in each successive section of labouring life, beginning at 
the age of enrolment, fifteen, and terminating at eighty-five ; the 


second line shows the amount of sickness undergone during each 
specified section of the entire seventy years. 
Periods of years, 26. 25, ll 8 
General { Years of Sickness, h. L. 1}. 2. 


The second set of figures represents the proportion of sickness 
in each period (the periods, let the reader note, being somewhat 
differently divided by the nature of the data) under the head of 
light labour. 
1, (Period, 29, 24 1 6, 

Light { Sickorts } L. lk. lh. 
The third set of figures shows the proportion of sickness in the 
sections of the seventy years under the ead of heavy labour. 
Heavy { Period, “24, 25, 12, 6, 3, 

Sickness, }. 1 1 7-12, 17-12. 10-12. 

It should be borne in mind, that upon the whole those who 
are devoted to heavy labour are stronger and stouter persons 
than those given to light labour. Now we can well understand 
why the mortality may be great in heavy labour; but here it is 
shown that continuous hard work produces a higher rate of sick- 
ness in a stronger class of the population. The proportion, Mr. 
Finlaison calculates, is about 82 per cent against heavy labour 
over the whole period; the ratio greatly increasing, as the reader 
will see, with the advance of years. 

The entrance into friendly societies for maintenance during sick- 
ness is a provision which comes properly under the head of in- 
surance: its operation consists in spreading the risk over the 
whole probable period of life for the individual, and over a consi- 
derable number of individuals, reducing it for each of the persons 
associated to its absolute minimum, and exchanging a possible 
calamity of a crushing kind for a certain impost easily borne. 
There is perhaps no kind of calamity which can be represented in 
a money equation which is not capable of being virtually neu- 
tralized by being thus minimized. Mr. Finlaison examines the 
rate charged with reference to the law of mortality, the percent- 
age of money, and the probable forfeitures; and he finds that the 
rate is safe both as respects the members and the club. It is to 
be observed, however, that most societies admit no new candidates 
above the age of forty ; and as it is also observed that many mem- 
bers migrate, it follows that a considerable part of the population 
must be practically excluded from the benefits of such associations. 
The one improvement which would follow from a better under- 
standing of general laws would be a species of consolidation for 
such societies, facilitating the transfer of membership as indivi- 
duals migrate in search of labour. 

If it were proper to look forward for ulterior measures, a time 
might be anticipated when the principle of association for purposes 
of insurance might secure yet larger benefits than any yet attempt- 
ed; and a perception of that possibility will perhaps not only ex- 
pedite the day, but secure an application of the principle to a cer- 
tain extent in the mean time. We had occasion, long ago, to re- 


| mark that the Poor-law provision is in itself a species of insurance : 


society finds it better upon the whole for good order, for general 
comfort, and therefore for the efficiency of labour, to prevent va- 
grancy, with its concomitants of disease and despondency ; hence 
poor-law is a species of insurance effected by the state for all indi- 
viduals who do not effect insurance for themselves; and we think 
that the actual condition of England confirms the policy of that 
provision empirically as well as theoretically. The great objection 
to making the insurance for the individual is, that it tends to su- 
persede his making it for himself: but there are some cases in 
which the individual cannot insure. The provision for public edu- 
cation comes under this latter form. If all infants could, out of 
their own ultimate earnings, insure an education for themselves, it 
would manifestly be worth their while to do so. It is not less 
worth the while of the state that its population, at a given period, 
should be well educated, instead of being ill educated. To a cer- 
tain extent it may be said that parents , a an interest in this 
matter; and it is so with educated parents, in whom the sympa- 
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thetic feelings on that subject are more highly incited to it; it is not 
so with parents at large, particularly in an uneducated community. 
They have comparatively little interest in educating children who 
will take their own earnings to themselves and leave their superan- 
nuated parents to the r-house. The parents therefore have 
less interest than the individual to be educated, or the community 
at large. It follows, that by insuring the education of the young, 
society is not superseding the probable exertion of the individual, 
but is obtaining a more efficient body of workmen, while securing 
itself against burdens falling upon it through the inefficiency 
of individuals, their ignorance and their mistakes. In the case of 
the very ignorant or the very poor, gratuitous education of chil- 
dren is a virtual enhancement of income; while in the better 
educated and more intelligent classes of the community, the public 
measure which raises the lower level of education must tend to 
raise the mean standard, and so stimulate parental exertions for 
securing superior education. Here, then, is an insurance by the 
state which stimulates individual exertion, and secures increased 
benefit for individuals, for classes, and for the entire community. 

The statistics exhibiting the tendency to sickness in increased 
age for the labouring classes, and particularly in heavy labour, 

so point to another object of attention. Many friendly societies 
recognize the advantages of pensioning off the aged members. It 
is quite clear that the whole amount of labour to be done by so- 
ciety, if executed by men in a higher condition of efficiency, 
through better health and education, could be executed by a 
smaller number; and the increased proceeds could be secured for 
the whole number, without calling upon the d or the sick to 
impede really efficient labour by mingling their feeble exertions 
with it. Every improvement of machinery increases the force of 
this social truth. It follows that a profitable turn of insurance 
is that which provides liberally for facilitating the retirement of 
elder members into ease and leisure. 

But there appear from this data strong reasons for doubt whether 
the principle of insurance for present claims on behalf of the ne- 
cessities represented by sickness, age, inefficiency, ignorance, Xc., 
is not one more profitable for society than the principle of “ saving” 
as it is ordinarily understood. Savings abstract from present 
means in order to provide for a future necessity; a process essen- 
tial in proportion as the individual is isolated. The principle of 
insurance associates men to provide for more immediate necessities 
by bearing the burden amongst them. It abstracts a minimum 
from present means, and leaves a larger portion of income or of 
capital to be used for the purposes of increased efficiency or invest- 
ment in labour and commerce. The application of insurance, how- 
ever, will extend by degrees as the economical nature of the pro- 
cess and the certainty of its results over the given surface become 
better understood and more contidently appreciated. 


Letters to the Editor. 


IRON SHIPS OF WAR. 
Tunbridge Wells, 1ith September. 

Srr—Will you allow me to point out what I think is a misapprehension 
on the part of your correspondent ‘ Cerberus”’ with regard to the experi- 
ments made to test iron for men-of-war. 

I was First-Lieutenant of H.M.S. Excellent during that time, and saw 
every shot fired. 

The experiments were first begun with the view of testing the relative 
damage which would result from shot to iron plates and wooden butts, being 
sections of ships. 

It was not the damage done to the iron plates, or the splinters from the 
iron plates, that constituted the chief disability of iron. It was this—eve: 
shot, even the so/id 68-pound, on passing through the iron plate of 5-8ths inc 
diameter, broke into a thousand pieces, and ploughed the water upon the 
other side of the butt ; and from what I witnessed, I should say, must clear 
every man away from their guns in action. The result was the same 
whether the shot struck the iron plate only, or whether it struck the rib of 
iron to which the plate was bolted. 

The experiments were continued at intervals for a year, and the butts 
kept up purposely to convince any one who liked to see shot fired at them. 

Bir harles Napier, when he saw the results, said that our enemies would 
be saved the expense of firing shel/ at us, as shot fired against iron broke into 
many more pieces, and would prove more destructive to the men at the guns 
than shell would. 

Kamptulicon was tried as a lining, and the iron plates were cased in wood 
on both sides ; but the result was always the same. 

Besides Captain Chads, there were two Artillery-officers who witnessed 
these experiments often—Colonel Stevens of the Marine Artillery, and 
Colonel Pickering of the Royal Artillery—who know very well the eflect of 
shot upon men in action. 

With regard to iron vessels as troop-ships or merchant-ships, there is 
probably a great difference of opinion. The Great Britain (iron) ran on 
shore, (not on a rock,) and remained there a long time without sustaining 
much damage. ‘The Birkenhead (iron) ran in perfectly smooth water on a 
rock, and sank so soon as to allow of only a portion of the people being saved. 
My idea is, that had she been wood, she would have remained on the rock 
as long as the water was smooth, but that there is a great tendency on the 
part of iron plates to rip up when a ship is on the rocks. 

However, that is a matter of opinion ; but the fact of the shot breaking 
when fired against iron is undoubted. 


I am, Sir, yours very faithfully, 
= Honexrneos, Commander R.N. 
THE PLAGUES OF OUR INTERNATIONAL CITY. 
1 Adam Street, Adelphi, 11th September 1854. 

Sm—tThe reaper Death is busy with his sickle gathering in his harvest, 
not from the gardens and corn-fields, but from the foul dens of earth. He is 
the practical preacher appointed by Providence to indicate the wages of sin. 
Cleanliness is not next to godliness, but before it, for filth may not defile the 
altar. In hideous corners and foul receptacles is the banquet of Death pre- 
pared, and not till they who live in the high places shall be decimated for 
their sins of omission will the sins of commission amongst the poor and 
lowly be abated. Itis not by abandoning the Metropolis that they can fly 
away and be at rest. Only by hourly doing battle for the right, by facing 








| the pestilence in its strongholds, by breaking down the Cronstadts and Se- 
bastopols of this modern plague, can it be permanently extinguished, as were 
the plagues of our Metropolitan forefathers by the Great Fire of London. 
As he would be held a coward who should fly before a Russian foe, jso are 
they cowards who fly away from a pestilence created by human negligence, 
and that needs but grappling with, to strangle and destroy it. 

The habits of the cholera are known. It flies from the hill and the 
heather, and crouches down in the marsh with the rush. It flies from the 
sea-cliff, and revels festering on the loathsome beaches of crowded sea-side 
towns, crowded to overflowing, and with sand and shingle saturated with 
the refuse of the sewers and reeking with pestilential odours. It flies from 
the heights of the Metropolis, and nestles down by the purlieus of the pol- 
luted river. It decreases in amount with every foot rise of the surface, and 
increases with every foot it lowers, regulated to some extent by the question 
of clay or gravel or the defective state of the drainage. On the rous red 
sandstone of lofty though dirty Birmingham it can find no abiding-place. 
On that wide marsh extending from Battersea to Blackheath—there, in low 
swamps analogous to the keys and sandbanks of the Gulf of Mexico—there, 
below the level of the fetid river high-water—there, where never a human 
dwelling should have been suffered to exist—there are to be found dens for 
cholera, ouly alleviated by the existence of gravel soil below; and on the 
Essex shore, on the swamps of the Isle of Dogs, the hotbed and birthplace 
of gnats, still are rising by the thousand, close-packed brick hovels, that, 
like the Seven Islands of Rotherhithe or the city of New Orleans, would be 
under water if by accident the river were to burst its banks. 

We seek to improve our farm-cattle, our cereals, and garden-plants. We 
train up a magnificent race of horses and of dogs. We seek out fitting lo- 
calities for these things. Man alone seems left to utter neglect, to haphazard. 
We forget that men’s bodies are productions of the earth ; that they are racy 
of the soil; and that their growth by the side of the moist worthless rush can- 
not compare with that of the elastic heather. We forget that there are soils 
formed by nature for the best growth of vegetation, and others for the best 

wth of man ; and that it is an unwise thing to permit the growth of man 
in districts where the probabilities are that he will grow up, if he grow up 
at all, stunted, dwarfed, and diseased. We desecrate this city of the nations, 
this metropolis of the world—this race of men engrafted from the best blood 
of earth—this gathering of all who for + ress in advance of their time 
have from time to time been driven forth from other lands, the Galileos of 
civilization ; we desecrate this stronghold of progress in permitting the en- 
croachment of squatters with unclean customs and barbarian habits, like a 
horde of Vandals, on all the low-lying garden-grounds of our suburbs. Like 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, London is a town and province—a nation in itself; 
and the national pride of its inbabitants should be aroused to put away from 
it the ignorance and squalor which degrade it, till they may be enabled 
roudly to say, that no pauperizing diseases, no squalid want or injurious 
ignorance, can be acclimated within its borders, while all external accretions 
shall be in constant process of amendment, 

The aggregation of buildings in unwholesome spots round the Metropolis 
has been caused by the absence of cheap and simple transit, precisely as 
very lofty houses, both above and below ground, Reetestan narrow lanes, 
grow up on fortified and circumscribed sites, and as the river streets in the 
city of London still testify. Our modern railways, were advantage taken 
of them, would prevent the necessity for this. stead of stopping short 
in the suburbs, they should pate into and pass through the whole; and 
if they do not, the town will gradually aggregate around the railways, and 
the central portions decrease in value till the necessity be ultimately forced 
on them, It was a great mistake that blocked up Farringdon Street, instead 
of leaving it open for the approach of a railway. It is a greater mistake 
that is now permitting tunnel railways amongst the sewers of London in- 
stead of upon the surface. Were the surface level left to roads and rail- 
ways and heavy traflic, and the passenger streets raised above them, people 
would gradually acquire the —— that they had changed an unwhole- 
some for a wholesome atmosphere ; and, as in many cities on the Continent, 
the ground- floors would be left for warehouses, and the first floors and those 
above them only used for shops and dwellings. 

Using the appliances within our power, ate might become a pure and 
wholesome garden-surrounded city, a city of palaces, with ornamental trees 
at intersecting angles. We use many still very imperfect appliances for warm- 
ing in cold weather: we have not yet turned our attention to the processes 
of cooling for warm weather, but many such exist and could be applied. 
Hitherto we have only turned our attention to specific articles of distinct 
sale ; but the processes used in mills and machinery are largely applicable to 
domestic purposes ; and when the internal comforts and external beauties of 
the Metropolis shall be pursued by Londoners in a philosophic spirit, Lon- 
don will be in all things the purest city of the world. But first of all, the 
sewage question and the smoke question must be disposed of. To get rid of 
the sewage from London and merely deposit it at a lower part of the river, is 
not sufliclent—that would merely be creating a monster nuisance in another 
a And not merely for London is this a question. It is a question for all 
those seaboard towns where Londoners resort, as they think, for pure air, It 
is a question to be dealt with chemically as well as mechanically, till the 
practice of neutralizing unwholesome gases shall become as common a do- 
mestic process as that of cooking food, 

The sudden extinction of smoke in the London atmosphere, which was so 
confidently expected from the new law against factories and steam-boats, 
has not yet come to pass. Some few steamers burn anthracite instead of 
bituminous coal, and some overpower the smoke by a rush of steam, at 
a considerable loss of power. Persons bordering the river and the bridges 
may consider this a relief, but its effect on the general atmosphere is nil. To 
enforce the act as it at present stands is an impossibility. It is not proj 
even that there shall be no smoke, but only no dense smoke. Now what is 
dense smoke? A mere matter of opinion. Six policemen may swear, as do 
firemen by chimnies, that there was dense smoke; and sixty people in- 
terested in smoke will swear directly the reverse, as in a disputed horse 
cause. And supposing all the factories in London to find it more profitable 
to pay the fines than to stop their smoke, where is to be found the army 
of policemen to call them up for judgment? And when the whole of the fac- 
tories are provided with pellucid chimnies, what is to provide for the kitchen- 
chimnies and domestic fires? The large houses of the wealthy, with fires in 
every room, are as bad as factories; and the houses of the poor contribute in 
their several proportions. Who is to mulct all these chimnies and bring up 
the evil-doers to judgment ? 

We boast of our freedom—that “every Englishman’s house is his castle.” 
Be it so, but let it then be proved to be a veritable house: let not a pig- 
stye claim under this title. Let us define that a house shall be a fitting 
building for a human habitation; that it contains not less than a given 
number of cubic feet of space for every individual inhabiting it; that it has 
ample provision of wholesome water; and that the ventilation is complete ; 
that it is provided with drains effectually to carry away foul water, an 
modes of neutralizing foul odours; that it is so built that it can be economi- 
cally warmed without the use of nuisance-creating fuel. Failing these 
things, let it not be regarded as a veritable house, but as an impudent forgery 
| of a house, and liable to be dealt with by the public officers like other forgeries. 
| The simplest and most universal enforcement of any rule is to make it the 
| interest of everybody to obey it. A fine costs more to levy than it is worth 
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unless it can be made to accompany the breach of rule. This could be done 
in the question of fuel. If a duty were levied on all smoke-producing coal 
at its entrance into the town, and all smokeless fuel passed free of duty, the 
use of the smoky fuel would be abandoned till such time as the owners 
might convert it into a smokeless artificial fuel. And thus would the problem 
be solved of obtaining a clear atmosphere for London. 

Bat it is said that the City of London has mortgaged its coal-duties, and 
cannot remit the duty on smokeless coal without a breach of faith. We 
have, then, the choice of paying the City’s debts, or of putting up with the 
smoke nuisance. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, W. Brivces Apams. 





HINTS FOR THE MEDICAL BOARD OF HEALTH. 


Srr—In your paper of the 9th instant, you gave forth to the publica 
list of eminent men, composing a Medical Council of the Board of Health ; 
and you publish at the same time a set of suggestions which are considered 
by them as precautions against cholera. I have spoken of the gentlemen 
forming the Council as being eminent, and doubtless they are, not only from 
the reputation they have acquired as practitioners, but from the positions 
to which they have been raised in consequence of their attainments; but 
what I would wish you to consider is this—are they, alone, the best qualified 
to offer hints and suggestions regarding a disease supposed to be of Asiatic 
origin, and which has hitherto been but little known in this country? Why 
have not Indian medical men, who have spent many of their best years in 
dealing with this formidable enemy to man, been summoned to the Council ? 
They surely could have afforded some help, and probably would at once have 
pointed out remedies capable of being placed within every man’s grasp, and 
which it is clear are wanting. I am not a medical man myself, and there- 
fore have no interest—save this—that in a matter of such importance I 
desire, ‘pro bono,” that the best aid should be sought, and given. It is 
ridiculous to tell the poor man that “you must not expose yourself to wet— 
that you must not fast—that you must eat moderately, when you eat at all— | 
that you must always keep yourself clean.” These suggestions are truly 
useful, when they can be conveniently put into practice; but are they 
generally suited to the poor man, = must expose himself to work, 
and work hard, or fast? And when you tell him “always to flee to a 
doctor in the first stage of his illness,” even this may not be within his 
reach. Having spent many of my own days under a Tropical sun, and 
having had the power conferred upon me to give aid for the subjugation of 
such cases, I would humbly recommend some such course as I pursued, and 
it was this—that medicine, with suitable directions, should be kept at all 
police-stations, for the purpose of being supplied to those who stood in need 
of it. This method did. not compel a patient to seek out his doctor, or the 
doctor his patient; but it inspired rin + ma and it tended to meet the evil, 
to a great extent, by the sick man receiving and taking at once that which 
was necessary for his complaint. Writers may expatiate on the virtues of 
castor oil—I have often heard of the beneficial results of soda water and 
brandy, and of the free use and efficiency of salt and water; and oftener still 
of that medicine which has of itself worked endless cures, and which is better 
‘known in India than in this country by the name of ‘ Jeremy’s opiate.” 
But I am not, as I say, a medical man, prepared to point out a prescription, 
or to argue in favour of any particular medicine or potion: still I might 
fearlessly assert that the suggestions of the Board of Health are mild indeed. 
The s of cholera, Sir, are deep-rooted, but fortunately bear no infection, 
and quickly spring up in those localities whither the wind wafts them ; and 
root they will take, in spite of chloride of lime and zine workings. ‘To meet 
the emergency, therefore, sage opinions should be sought of those who have 
long been dealing with the deformity in every possible manner, and whose 
counsel becomes valuable for the very reason that they bring with them 
that experience which others, however eminent, cannot have acquired, or do 
not apparently possess. JUVENIS. 











COLONIAL POLICY. 
Kingweston, 12th September 1854. 

Sir—I have been waiting to see whether any one would notice the 
suggestion made by C. B. A.,in your paper of August 19, that a Central 
Committee should be formed of bionic from the Representative Assemblies 
in every part of the empire, Home and Colonial, to which various questions 
should be referred. I grant that such an assembly would be useful, if it 
merely drew public attention to the wants and greatness of the Colonies. 
But its value, and in some degree its nature, would depend on the meaning 
of the words in Italics; for the best men in the Colonies would not come to 
an assembly which had influence but not power. It would not be enough 
that questions should be referred to this Committee by Parliament, if the | 
~—— were afterwards to be overruled or neglected. 

f, however, the Assembly could be a sort of court of appeal from Parlia- | 
ment on any question on which one of the principal Colonies felt itself ag- | 
grieved, and could be clothed with power to recommend to her Majesty a | 
new law on the aoe grievance to consider which it had been convoked, 
we might expect that the best men both of ours and theirs would assemble 
in these states-general of the whole empire. 

I am not unaware of the greatness of the change, or of the tendency of | 
such a body as I propose to make for itself new powers, or of the greater | 
scope its relations with Parliament must give to our judicature. These are | 
questions which we must discuss, if any one thinks the suggestion worthy of | 
consideration. 

While I am on the subject of Colonial Reform, I should like to notice two 
other points. Is there any sufficient reason for retaining the appointment 
of the Governors in the Colonial Office? This concession seems the comple- 
ment of representative government. If Mr, Hincks and Mr. Howe really 
govern the Colonies of which they are the prime ministers—if they govern 
well—why not let them take the title also? You have urged that the lead- 
ing men in the Colonies should have their share of promotion ; the first step 
is to let them have the first places at home. 

Why is it necessary to retain the system of reserving certain Colonial acts 
for the special consideration of the Crown, and others for the veto of either 
House of Parliament? Ifa colony makes a law which contravenes an act 
of Parliament, it is null. And the Judges ought to decide the question of 
nullity, not the Lords and Commons or the Colonial Minister. If, however, 
the intention of these restraints is to limit the liberty of the Colonial Parlia- 
ments in other matters, it is not reasonable, and it is certainly contrary to 
our recent policy; a policy which we must continue to act on, whenever a 
question arises of sufficient importance to stir one of the larger Colonies. Ul- 
timately, we must make the Colonies the judges of their own affairs ; and it 
is wisest to make this concession freely and speedily, and to let them see the 
responsibilities it conveys. So long as the notion prevailed that somehow or 
other England was to keep Colonial society out of harm’s way, in spite of 
itself, many excellent people would lean on England and the Colonial 
Office, and complain to it, instead of taking their part in the elections and 
obtaining political influence. They must be made to feel that it is their 
own duty to prevent local jobbing, misgovernment, and injustice ; and this 
seems to be best done, as C. B. A. has hinted, by abolishing the legislative 


appeal to this country. 
F, H. D. 








I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 








BOOKS. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY TRANSACTIONS, 1570—1660,* 
THESE volumes may be likened to a storehouse whence raw ma- 
terials are drawn, which the artist subsequently fashions into 
articles of ornament or use. The student will find here the 
Statutes and the Acts of Parliament which constituted, so to 
speak, the laws of Cambridge University from the age of Eliza- 
beth to the Restoration, together with the application of those 
laws on various occasions of religious, moral, or social disci- 

line. In the letters to the Chancellor—especially to Burgh- 
ey, containing complaints against individuals for misbeha- 
viour or wrong doctrine, or against the town for contu- 
macy or enchroachments—will be met pictures of the man- 
ners of the age, as the replies sometimes exhibit the cautious 
wariness of the minister, sometimes the highhanded way in 
which “ Good Queen Bess” governed her faithful University. The 
extracts from the letters of Mead and other writers furnish the 
news if not a history of the University during the time of the 
troubles under Charles the First and the Commonwealth; while 
miscellaneous documents of various kinds add to our knowledge of 
collegiate life and opinion from 1570 to 1660. The student of 
manners and religious feeling, perhaps of University servility, 





| will find much in these volumes to add to his knowledge, and 
| often in a striking way; for there is an air thrown over the life 


incidentally depicted which is quite Shaksperian, and occasionally 
a scene which has Shakspere’s manner without his spirit. Glimpses 
too will be caught of some eminent persons under the three mo- 
narchs to which the documents refer, Elizabeth, James, and 
Charles. These, however, are few and far between; and with 
rare exceptions the characteristic passages are merely bits, sur- 
rounded by a mass of commonplace. 

The religious controversies of the age, and the unsettled state of 
the English Church, which was yet feeling through living persons, 
as well asin doctrines, the violent commotions of Henry the Eighth 
and Mary, gave a good deal of necessary employment to Burghley. 
He was also occupied with matters that seem in these days unfit 
for so great a statesman to be troubled with; such as questions 
pertaining to the social or moral conduct of the members, and the 
squabbles between the town and the University as regards juris- 
diction, and which indeed he sometimes intimates had better be 
settled elsewhere. The Minister's letters support his character for 
prudence and moderation. They breathe a composing spirit, and 
seem to aim at leaving neither party dissatisfied, where such an 
end was practicable. This letter to the “maior and burgesses of 
Cambridge” relates to a slight matter, but will give an idea of his 
method. 

** After my hearty commendations; I have received letters of late as well 
from the maior and aldermen as from my Lord Northe, as steward of the 
town of Cambridge, touching one Thredder, a townsman, who, as I under- 
stand, was committed to prison by D. Bing, deputy to the vice-chancellor, 
for an assault made upon one Sir Whitnall: a lea elor of artes of Trinity 
College. In which your letters it seemeth you finde your selves muc 
grieved, for that a supersedeas being granted by you, the maior, for the dis- 
charge of the said Threddar, was not allowed and accepted by D. Bing; 
complaining further, in generall terms, of sundry great injuries offered you 
by the University, such as you may not endure, but must rather be enforced 
to relinquish your habitations, as you write, and yet do not mention any 
particular matter other then this present cause before mentioned. Where- 
upon, having written my letters to the vice-chancellor and to D. Bing, mis- 
liking greatly that any just cause should be given unto you by them of any 
such complaintes as your said letters contained, I have received answere, 
that the supersedeas was in no wise to be admitted ; for that the same tended 
greatly to their prejudice, being directly against their charter, whereby the 
cognisance of all such trespasses against the peace (a scholer being party) 
are reserved to the University only, and as well the maior as all other foreign 
judge or justice utterly forbidden to intermeddle therein. And that D. Bing, 
when the supersedeas was offered, did as much mislike your dealing, being 
privie that a scholer was a party, at what time you granted that supersedeas, 
as was likely by many presumptuous. All which notwithstanding, I am 
content to yeild that Threddar be bayled upon sureties for keeping of the 
peace against Sir Whitnell, as I have partly signifyed to Mr. Baron Shute, 
your recorder, whome I mett yesterday upon my way homewardes; and to 
that effect I have written to the vice-chancellor and Mr. D. Bing. As for 
your generall complaintes, I pray you, when any cause shall happen betwixt 
the University and you that shall oe controversy, and wherein you shall 
think your selves injured, to advertise me thereof in particulars, otherwise 
these general] cumaglainten, containing no certainty, can not have credit nor 
remedy, as perhaps may require. For as I am an officer of the University to 
maintain and advance their lawfull privileges and charters, and to preserve 
them from being impugned or impaired by you, so shall you at no time finde 
me partially sdeted teunstien the University that I will give them any as- 
sistance to do you wrong. And so trusting you will be satisfyed herewith, I 
bid you heartily farewell. From my house in the Strand, this 25th of June, 
1580. 

* Your loving friend, W. Buroutrey.” 

If matters move in cycles, the world has now come round to the 
religious disputations of Elizabeth’s time. The Established 
Church was then, as now, beset by Puritans or Calvinists on one 
side, and men Papistically inclined or alleged Papists on the other; 
while the leaning of the high authorities was rather towards the 
latter. These are some of the charges made by the Fellows 
against the Master of “oure College of Gonyill and Caius” in 
1581. 

‘“‘ Imprimis, that Mr. D. Legge, master of our colledge, bothe before his 
comminge to the colledge and since, bathe beene allwayes suspected to be cor- 
rupt in religion. : 

‘© 2. Item, that the masters puples, as well thos that he brought with him 
from Jesus Colledge, as thos that he hathe since receyved, have been for the 

* Cambridge University Transactions during the Puritan Controversies of the 
16th and 17th Centuries. Collected by James Heywood, M.P., F.R.8., &c. &c., and 
Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A., &c. &c. In two volumes, Published by Boha. 
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most part eyther open papistes, or suche as have given greate cause of sus- 
picion of pa istry, and for the most part the sonnes of suspected and knowen 
papistes, and so knowen unto him to be, and have departed from the colledge 
pot reformed. * * * * 

“6. Item, that immediatly uppon his comminge to the colledge, by his 
importunate labour he brought in one Depup to be fellow of the howse, a 
man greatly suspected to be popishe, and otherwise well knowen to be noto- 
riously vicious ; and suche an one as of whom the founder had so greate mis- 
likinge, that he gave especiall charge before his deathe that the sayd Depup 
should never be fellow. 

“7. Item, that men notoriously suspected abroad resort unto him. 

8. Item, that rydinge abroad into the country he resortethe to the 
howses of suspected or knowen papistes. 

“9. Item, that in the University, for the most 
pany of persons vehemently suspected in religion. 

“15. Item, that one Mr. Babthrope, the masters puple, and a longe time 
his bed-fellow, did usually weare about his neck, next to his shirt, very 
secretly, a crucifix of sylver. So likewyse did Mr. Pawlet, the masters puple, | 
lyenge also in the masters bed-chamber. 

“16. Item, that one Mr. Stapelton, the masters puple, had many papist- 
icall bookes lyenge openly in the masters bed-chamber by the space of a 
quarter of a yeare at the lest, which could not be unknowen to the master. 

“17. Item, that Mr. Bapthroope aforesaid, and Mr. Aske, the masters 

uples, had the like bookes lienge in ther studyes, which was also well 
mel to the master, two of the which bookes ar yet remayninge to be | 
seene. * * + * * 

“24. Item, one Cuttinge, a singeing man of Kinges Colledge, a secrete 
and famyliar companion of the masters, beinge trobled in mynde, eryed out 
in the open streates, and afterwardes in his sicknes, Dr. Legge an horrible 
papyst. 7 a7 * * 

** 35. Item, one Barnham, a pernicious seducer of youthe, allowed by the 
master to attend uppon his puple Mr. Huddlestone, put a crucifixe in the | 
said Huddlestons mouthe, beinge deceased, sayinge certayne popishe verses 
over him ; abought the which Mr. Huddlestone, beinge dead, ther were also | 
tapers burninge, and redd clothe provided to make crosses on his hearse.” 


Another circumstance has a resemblance to the present time. 
The plague prevailed more than once in the city; and on its ap- 
pearance a great stir was made about what is now called hygiéne, 

rhaps without more permanent effect than now. In 1584 the 

rivy Council issued a stringent order upon the subject of over- 
crowding in tenements—a sort of building and lodging act. A 
letter of the Vice-Chancellor to Burghley ten years earlier contains | 
a medley of matters,—both the General Assembly’s and Lord Pal- 
merston’s ideas on pestilence, the Ranelagh sewer, the shortsighted 
selfishness of the poor, the precaution of a sanitary cordon, and the 
escape of the university, less probably from their isolation than 
from the better living and condition of the members. Thus writeth 
Dr. Perne, in November 1574. 

“ Allthough we must confesse that our synnes is the principall cause of | 
this and of all other plages sent by allmightie God, yet the secondary cause 
and meanes is that God did use to bringe the same, so far fourth as I do 
understand, is not the corruption of the ayer, as the phisitians saieth at this 
tyme, but partlie by the apparell of one that cam from London to Midsomer 
fayer and } mee of the plage in Barnwell, where the plage hath been and is 
most vehement. The other cause, as 1 conjecture, is the corruption of the | 
Kinges ditch ; the which goeth thorough Cambridge, and especially in those | 
places where there is most infection, the which I will procure, so sone as we 
shall have any hard frost, to be clensed. There was order taken at the be- 
gynnynge of the plage by Mr. Doctour Whitegifte, then vice-chancellour, 
with the consent of the heades of the colleges, for the breakinge upp of the 
colleges, and for the forbearinge of any common assembles untill after 
Christmas ; and that such scollers as should remaine in the colleges should 
kepe there gates shut for the avoydinge of the company of those that be in- 
fected with the plage, the which do go abrode both in the daye tyme and in 
the night tyme, though there be never so good and streight order taken by 
us for the shetting upp of the dores of those howses the which be infected, 
havinge all necessaries provided for them and their famylie, as well in Cam- 
bridg as allso in Barnwell. It appearith that the poore folkes in the townes of 
Cambridge and Barnwell, seinge the good provision that is made for the re- 
lief of such as be infected with the plage, that there desire is the con- | 
tynuance of the same ; and some other be of that perverse judgment that 
one Christian ought not to avoide the company of another that is infected | 
with that diseas of the plage, the which naturally as a poyson doth infect, 
except it pleasith allmightie God of his goodnesse otherwise supernaturally 
to dispose the ordenary operacion of his creatures. Some in Cambridge beinge | 
alive did attempt God in this sorte, are dead of the plage at this tyme, to the 
utter distruction of their whole howshould and infecting of divers others. | 
As the University hath in this tyme of discontynewinge susteyned greater 
losse in their lerninge then in the healthes of their bodies ; for sithence the 
begynnynge of the sicknesse (thanks be to God hitherto) there hath not twoe | 
schollers been sicke of the plage; soe the townesmen have well lerned in this | 
tyme of the absence of schollers what great benefite theie receive by the | 
University, withowt whome the most parte of them do nowe confesse that | 
theie should not be able to live.” 

The election of the first Villiers, then unpopular with the coun- 
try and Parliament, was a Court and College job, carried by the | 
heads of houses against the wish of the main body, which in | 
spite of all influences ran the Court surprisingly close. A letter | 
from Mead to Sir Martin Stuteville, dated June 3, 1626, gives a | 
lively account of the proceedings. 

“Our chancellour, my lord of Suffolk, dyed on Sunday about 2 a clock | 
in the morning ; which no sooner came to our eares on Munday, but, about | 
dinner time, arrives Dr. Wilson, (my Lord of Londons chaplein,) without | 
letters, but with a message from his lord that we should chuse the duke, 
such being his majesties desire and pleasure. Our heads meet after sermon ; 
where, by Dr. Wren, Beale, Maw, Pask, this motion was urged with that 
vehemencie, and, as it were, confidence of authoritie, that the rest were 
either awed and perswaded, and those that would not, yet durst not adven- 
ture to make further opposition, though they enclined (if it be lawfull to 
say so) to more advised counsell. It was in vaine to say that Dr. Wilson’s 
bare word from his lord was no sufficient testimony of his majesties pleasure, 
nor such as might be a ground of an act of such consequence; that we should 
by this act prejudge the parlament; that in stead of patronage we sought 
for, we might bring a lasting scandall, and draw a generall contempt and 
hatred upon the Universitie, as men of most prostitute flatterie; that it 
would not be safe for us to engage our selves in publick differences ; that at 
least, to avoyd the imputation of folly and temeritie in the doing, it would 

wisdome. to wait our full time of 14 dayes, and not to precipitate the 
election. To this last was answerd, the sooner the better, and more ac- 
ceptable. If we stayed to expect the event in parlament, it would not be 
worth God-ha-mercy, 





part, he useth the com- | 
7 * - 


| 





| cheering herse 





‘Upon the newes of this consultation and resolution of the heads, we of 
the body murmur ; we run one to another to complaine ; we say, the heads 
in this election have no more to do then any of us, wherefore we advise what 
to do and whom to set up. Some are for my lord keeper, others for my lord 
Andover (Barkshire); but least we might be found over weak, being dis- 
tracted, we agree that he that shall find most voices of these, or any other 
sett up, the rest should all come to him. Hereupon, on Tuesday morning 
| en every head sent for his fellowes to perswade them for the 

uke) some durst be so bold as to visitt for the contrary in publick ; others, 
more privatly, enquire how their friends and other were affected. But the 
same day, about dinner time, the bishop of London arrived unexpected, yet 
found his owne colledg (Queenes) most bent and resolved another way, to 
his no small discontentment. At the same time comes to towne Mr. Mason (my 
lord duke’s secretary) and Mr. Cosens, and letters from my lord of Durham, 
expressely signifying in his majesties name - they told us, and would have 
us beleeve) that his majestie would be well pleased if we chose the duke. 
My lord Bishop labours, and Mr. Mason visitts, for his lord; Mr. Cosens for 
the most true patron of the clergie and of schollers. Masters belabour their 
fellowes; doctor Maw sends for his one by one, to perswade them, some twise 
over, On ey morning (the day appointed for the election) he makes 
a large speech in the colledg chappell, that they would come off unanimous- 
ly. When the schoole-bell rung, i caused the colledg bell also to ring, as to 
an act, and all the fellows to come into the hall, and to attend him to the 
schooles for the duke, that so they might win the honour to have it accounted 
their colledge act. Divers in towne got hackneyes and fled, to avoyd im- 

rtunitie. Very many, and some whole colledges, were gotten by their 
earfull masters, the bishop and others, to suspend, who otherwise were re- 
solved against the duke, and kept away with much indignation. And yet, 
for all this stirre, the duke carryed it but by 3 voices from my lord Andover, 


| whom we voluntariely sett up against him, without any motion on his 


behalfe, yea without his knowledge.” 

On Buckingham’s assassination the Vice-Chancellor lost no time 
in addressing his condolences and flatteries to Charles. 

“The fatal blow given your loyall servant, whome your majesty made our 
patron and chancellor, hath so astonished your University, as, like body 
without a soul, she stirs not till your majesties directions breath life again, 
in the choice of another. And although i am but one of many, and there- 
fore, having to do with a multitude, cannot absolutely assure the effecting 
of your majesties pleasure, yet I dare undertake for myself and the rest of 
the heads, and many others, truly to labour your majesties desires, and now 
presume to lend fair and strong hopes to give them full satisfaction. 

“Humbly entreating the continuance of your majesties love and care of 
your ey the only stay and comfort of your sad and mdurnful estate ; 

f with that blessed expression it hath pleased your majesty to 
use upon her last election, that howsoever your majesty shadowed out 


| another, yet yourself in substance would be our chancellor ; this, as an inde- 


lible character in her memory, shall ever return as to your majesty all 
thankful observance.”’ 


BUNSEN.* 
To review the seven volumes whose titles are printed below, on 
the ordinary scale and in the usual method, would be simply im- 
possible, because, instead of one work, or even three as the title- 
pages would indicate, we should have to study and deliver a criti- 
cal judgment on a collection of treatises. The mere tables of con- 
tents occupy forty pages of ordinary printing; and the huge bulk 
of talk is rendered more utterly unmanageable by the multifari- 
ousness of topic and diffuseness of treatment. We do not mean to 
charge M. Bunsen with introducing matter that is altogether 
irrelevant to his object, which is to provide the student of Chris- 
tian history with the means of forming his judgment on the life 
and thought of Ante-Nicene Christianity from original documents ; 
though we can scarcely imagine that the two volumes entitled 
“ Philosophy of Universal History” will help much in that diree- 
tion. But we are accustomed to consider that a judicious writer 
will not pour forth upon his public all that he has to say, or might 
say if he pleased, in reference to his subject; that he will remem- 
ber that thoughts make more impression the more tersely and con- 
cisely they are presented; and that the public has something to 
do besides reading his books. M. Bunsen evidently understands 
nothing of all this. To him every subject has infinite relations, 
countless and far-reaching branches intertwining in fact and 
theory with every other subject; and upon this principle he con- 


| structs his books, giving us between a biographical and literary 


history of early Christianity, and a collection of texts of docu- 
ments, literary, liturgical, and canonical, nothing less than an ela- 
borate work on comparative philology, bringing up the science b 
aid of treatises from learned friends to the latest results in 
main division of tongues. With such a miscellaneous collection, 
delusively bound in seven volumes of continuous appearance, we 
can do nothing but indicate the matter that may be found. 

A set of prefaces to the first volume of the first section of the 
work carry on the discussion as to the authorship of the Philoso- 
phumena, which occupied the first volume of the original publica- 
tion; the five letters to Archdeacon Hare being now thrown into 
an appendix. M. Bunsen maintains against Jallabert his original 
assertion that Hippolytus wrote the Philosophumena; against 
Wordsworth, his views of the doctrine of Hippolytus and of 
Ante-Nicene Christianity, as well as some special points of his- 
torical and philological criticism; against Dellinger, that Hip- 

lytus was Bishop of the Portus Romanus, in opposition to that 
earned Romanist’s ingenious theory that the saint and martyr 
was really an Anti-Pope, a rival Bishop of Rome to that Callistus of 
whom he has handed down to us the scandalous history. Those 
who enjoy controversy sharpened by the odium theologicum will 
find satisfaction for their tastes in these prefaces, especially where 

* Hippolytus and his Age: or the Beginnings and Prospects of 7; ~ By 
Christian Charles Joseph Bunsen, D.D., D.C.L., D.Ph. Second edition. In two 
volumes. Volume I. Hippolytus and the Teachers of the Apostolical Age. Volume 
II. The Life of the Christians of the Apostolical Age. Published by Longman and Co, 

Outlines of the Philosophy of Universal History, applied to Language and Reli- 
gion. By Christian Charles Joseph Bunsen, D.D., D.C.L., D.Ph. In two volumes, 
Same Publishers. 
Collegit, recensuit, illustravit Christianus Carolus Josias 


Volume I. Reliquie Lite- 
Cum 


Analecta Ante-Nicena. 
Bunsen, SS. Theologie Juris Civilis et Philos. Doctor. 
rarie. Volume II, Reliquie Canonice. Volume III. Reliquie Liturgice. 
Appendicibus ad tria Analectorum Volumina, Same Publishers. 
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the author is dealing with Canon Christopher Wordsworth, who is 
a type of a class of English theologians to which Bunsen manifests 
the strongest dislike. For ourselves, we conceive that such asper- 
ity tends greatly to obscure the truth from those who indulge it, 
and to induce in calm and philosophic inquirers a suspicion of ar- 
guments and statements that are tinctured with it. The body of 
the first volume lying between the controversial preface and the 
letters to Archdeacon Hare consists of a series of sketches of the 
leading Christian writers and teachers from the Apostles to Origen, 
with copious extracts from their remaining works. The questions 
that occupied the mind of the Church during this period are dis- 
cussed and illustrated; and the volume altogether reminds us in 
its method, not in its conclusions, of the volume by Mr. Maurice 
which we lately reviewed. Taken by itself, it would form a valu- 
able addition to the means hitherto enjoyed by the English reader 
of seeing the Christianity of the first three centuries exhibited in 
the words of the writers of the time. 

The second volume opens with an English translation of such 
portions of the Apostolical Constitutions and Apostolical Canons 
as M. Bunsen believes to be genuine. These he calls the Church- 
and-House-Book of the ancient Christians, and the Law-Book of 
the Ante-Nicene Church. They touch on the reception and in- 
struction of catechumens ; the rite of baptism ; the creeds and litur- 

ies; the celebration of the eucharist ; rules of conduct for mem- 

rs of the congregation; ordinances regulating the institution, 
the conduct, and the functions of the clergy; presenting in all a 
vivid though of course fragmentary picture of the domestic and 
congregational life and ecclesiastical organization of the Ante- 
Nicene Christians, the of the martyrs and confessors. These 
are accatrtg | a collection of essays, which interpret and apply the 
documents, filling up the picture of the ancient Church, and drawing 
conclusions bearing upon modern theological and ecclesiastical con- 
troversies. To express briefly the purpose of the essays, the ancient 
Church is painted, and the Senteah Sosten between that and the 
various Churches of our own day; with none of which does M. 
Bunsen entirely coincide either in faith or ritual. The volume 
concludes with the Apology of Hippolytus, in the form of a ficti- 
tious address delivered to an English audience on his anniversary, 
the ides of August 1851. This, it may be remembered, was con- 
tained in the original work ; and it is in fact an elaborate contrast 
between the ancient theology and the systematized metaphysical 
theology of the Creeds, especially the so-called Athanasian Creed. 

We over, for the moment, the two volumes entitled 
The Philosophy of Universal History, and proceed to the third 
series, entitled Analecta Ante-Nicena. The three volumes with 
this title contain critical texts in the original Greek of many 
of the documents translated or quoted in the historical portion. 
The first volume comprises a collection of “ loci Christologici” from 
the New Testament, the “ Dicta Christi ¢ypa¢a,” from the Ante- 
Nicene fathers; a First Epistle of Peter rescued from a mass of 
superincumbent interpolation; all the genuine remains that are 

owed to Ignatius since the Cureton discoveries; the fragments 
of Basilides, Valentinus, and Marcion, preserved by Hippolytus ; 
the famous Epistle to Diognetus, with a short “exhortatio ad 

ntes,” attributed conjecturally to Hippolytus ; a fragment of 

egesippus “ de canone Novi Testamenti,” originally published by 
Muratori in 1740, in the third volume of his Italian Antiquities, 
from a manuscript in the Ambrosian Library; all that remains of 
the work of Clemens Alexandrinus entitled 5 thor hci amount- 
ing to nearly two hundred pages; selected passages from the works 
of Hippolytus against heresies—“ the Philosophumena.” Our 
readers Mil perceive by this list, that the volume is, in fact, a col- 
lection of texts of patristic literature, and may take its place with 
such volumes as Routh’s “ Reliquie Sacre.” We do not pretend 
to give any opinion of the judgment and scholarship with which 
the texts have been formed; but, if ultimately found satisfactory 
in these points, there can be no question of the importance of the 
contribution to this branch of knowledge. 

The second volume contains the Apostolical Canons in Greek 
and Latin, founded on comparison between the Greek and Coptic 
texts; the Apostolical Constitutions, edited, with the received and 
a critical text, by Boetticher; the Constitutions of the Egyptian 
Church “nune primum Grece reddite”; with ample historical 
and verbal indices, which greatly increase, by facilitating, the use 
of the volume. 

The third volume consists of liturgical remains; “ all the ancient 
sacramental texts of the East, and the few relics respecting the 
eucharistic service of the Churches of Africa, Gaul, and Spain, 
with which those of Alemannia, of Great Britain, and of Ire- 
and were identical,) of the second, third, and fourth centuries, and 
of the early part of the fifth. As to the Church of Rome, they 
naturally go down to the end of the sixth century, or the time of 
Gregory the Great.” A general introduction on the liturgical 
development in the ancient Church is prefixed to the collection ; 
and the volume concludes with a series of appendices relating to 
various matters in the three volumes, including two critical 
Epistles from “Jacobus Bernaysius ad Bunsenium,” on ey 
fragments, especially of Heraclitus, in the newly-discovered wor 
of Hippolytus. 

The five volumes hitherto noticed are closely connected ; though 
it has not usually been the practice of scholars, in writing the 
history of a period, to publish as appendices to their history corrected 
texts of the authors who constitute their authorities. Thus, Grote 
does not give us editions of Herodotus, Homer, and Thucydides, 
as a portion of his duty as historian of Greece. Ritter leaves it 
to Stallbaum and Bekker to provide the public with texts of 





Plato and Aristotle, while he sums up their doctrines and traces 
their development. Still, the method of M. Bunsen is thorough, 
if only the labour of each branch were not quite enough for one 
man to perform correctly. How M. Bunsen has performed his 
editorial functions time and minute research are required to de- 
termine: one thing is evident at a glance, that he is little troubled 
by any want of confidence in his own judgment, whether the ques- 
tion be as to the date of the Apocalypse, the authorship of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, the detection of an interpolated text, or 
the truth of a theological or philosophical proposition. Such self- 
annem, unfortunately, does not create a priori confidence in his 
readers. 

The two volumes which M. Bunsen calls Zhe Philosophy of 
Universal History are not, to our thinking, more intimately con- 
nected with his subject, than a treatise on grammar, or logic, or 
on mathematics, would be. Any work which teaches us the laws 
which underlie and regulate any of the uses of sense or reason, 
might be shown indeed to bear irectly on all religious problems; 
but on this principle, every book treating of church history or the 
development of Christian doctrine should be preceded by an 
organon of universal knowledge,—a practice which would be 
found somewhat inconvenient, and would, we fear, lead to 
sciolism. Viewed by themselves, we cannot but welcome the 
publication of two volumes which give usa sketch of the progress 
of the philosophy of history from Hebrew and Hellenic times 
down to Cousin and Comte; of the philosophy of language from 
Leibnitz to William von Humboldt; and go on to follow up these 
sketches by elaborate treatises on the two branches of thought 
and science thus marked out. Thus, in comparative philology we 
have the last results of researches into the Germanic and Italic 
languages, reported by Dr. Aufrecht; into Persian, Sanscrit, and 
Turanian, by Professor Max Miller; into Semitic and Chamitic, 
by the Chevalier Bunsen himself. Miiller’s contributions to the 
volumes would of themselves form a considerable octavo. The 
second yolume applies to various problems of history and meta- 
physics the result of the general analysis of human language in- 
stituted in the first; expands the philosophical aphorisms of the 
original work into a formal treatise on the philosophy of religion ; 

ives specimens of a highly interesting attempt to find the Indo- 

uropean philosophical equivalents for the Semitic theological ex- 
pressions and ideas of the Bible; intersperses sundry philological 
appendices; and finally winds up with a detailed account of some 
conferences held at the Prussian Embassy in London, in Janu 
this year, for the purpose of agreeing on a universal alphabet for 
all languages. 

Such is a summary of the leading contents of this very learned, 
very interesting, but somewhat heterogeneous collection of volumes. 
We may hereafter return to some of the special divisions. 

MALONE'S THREE YEARS IN THE AUSTRALIAN 

COLONIES.* 
AFTER serving as “ paymaster ” [purser ?] to the Stromboli during 
the Irish famine, Mr. Malone was appointed to the Fantéme, 
going to the Australian and New Zealand station. There he 
remained from 1850 to 1853, sailing about from colony to colony, 
“one foot on sea and one on shore”; several times at Sydney, in 
Tasmania, and the various ports of New Zealand, besides visits to 
the Auckland and the Falkland Islands. Of his excursions and 
observations on shore this volume contains an accounf, varied 
occasionally by sea voyages, some colonial information, and hints to 
emigrants. 

Three Years’ Cruise is an unpretending book, without any 
great novelty of matter or literary skill. The work without being 
commonplace is common. Mr. Malone sees little more than any 
one else could see; but his profession gave him a wider field and 
greater aay nary of observation than emigrants in general 

Ossess. is Cruise is readable if not enchaining, and it furnishes 
information of a late date. The visits to the settlements at the 
Auckland and Falkland Islands have the greatest freshness, but, 
from the want of attraction in the islands themselves, perhaps the 
least of general interest. 

f the various colonies he visited, Mr. Malone prefers New Zea- 
land, and Tasmania or Van Diemen’s Land. These places have a 
climate more like England than Australia possesses, without 
its occasional inconveniences and frequent droughts. For quiet 
people, “the world forgetting, by the world forgot,” Nelson 
in New Zealand “ is a lovely little place.” Upon the whole, 
however, the author prefers Van Diemen’s Land. ‘The coun- 
try is less hilly, more settled, more like England; and now that 
the island has ceased to be a penal settlement, it has lost the draw- 
back of “ convictism.” It is true that the moral taint cannot be 
got rid of by a mere act of Parliament; but the “diggings” have 
come to its aid, and a large portion of the “ old hands” have emi- 
grated to the gold-fields, whose moral condition is none of the 
highest. Mr. Malone, however, did not see so much of Tasmania 
as of New South Wales; and he was probably biased by prices 
and supplies, to which his vocation made him alive. Here they 
are at Hobart Town. 

“The Hobarton market is well supplied with everything—excellent beef 
and mutton at 3¢.; bread and flour, 3d.; tea, 2s.; rice, 2}d.; cheese, Ls. ; 
beer, colonial, cheap, but bad; candles, 4}/. per lb.; soap, 28s. per 100 
gh — free of duty, 1s. per lb.—the duty is 2s. per lb.,which makes 
it 3s. per 1b, 

- Vegetables are as good as any in the world; and English fruit, of all 
kinds, is superior to any grown in the other colonies. Apples, pears, plums, 
raspberries, strawberries, &c., grow to perfection without the trouble taken 

® Three Years’ Cruise in the Australasian Colonies. By R. Edmond Malone, Pub- 
lished by Bentley. 
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in England, and excellent preserves are made of them. Fish are not very 
fine, but there are plenty of them : the trumpeter is the best, and is excellent 
fresh, but better, like the Finnon haddock, dried, salted, and broiled. The 
flathead is a very ugly small fish, like the dogfish of England, but is excellent 
eating and as delicate as a whiting. Besides these, they have large, fine 
mullet, a capital-looking fish at table; rock cod, mackarel, snappers, and 
barracouta; and there are plenty of oysters and crayfish, but the fishermen 
having gone to the Diggings in numbers, they were all dear. 

** Mutton is as good as the best English, and the beef very good. Poultry 
and eggs are as dear as in England in the town, but very cheap in the coun- 


try. The potatoes are better than any I have eaten in any part of the world | 


since the failure of 1846. Kangaroo meat is rarely, if ever, seen in the 
market, but can generally*be had: it is excellent hashed or jugged, and 
tastes like hare; but the joints (hind-quarter) are without fat, and to our 
tastes are not particularly good. Kangaroo ‘steamer’ was a favourite dish, 
but is now only seen in the country; it is a mixture of bacon and kangaroo- 
meat chopped up and steamed. Ice is brought down from Mount Welling- 
ton ; and ices of all sorts can always be procured at the confectioners. 

“Wood for burning was sold at 14s. the ton for she-oak, 6s. for gum- 
wood. Port Arthur coals 14s. the ton, in 1850, at Hobarton; 7s. at the pit; 
but now all firing is for a time dearer, particularly coals, from the enormous 
quantity sent to Melbourne; but all this will fall to its level, and in the 
country any quantity of wood can be had for the cutting.” 

Our traveller's report of the New Zealanders is favourable. 
Whether they will be absorbed by amalgamation, or become ex- 
tinct, is a matter of doubt; but they turn their hands to work, 
and are making money. This is a slight instance. 

“T left Auckland 5th May, in the Colonial brig Moa, so full of passen- 


gers that I had (being last) to sleep on the deck of the cabin. The owners | 


of this vessel are coining money. One of them carries on business at Sydney 
and the other at Auckland; and they take no freight, carrying only their 
own goods, working into each other’s hands; the Sydney partner buying in 
Sydney, and sending, by Moa, New South Wales produce, sheep, cattle. 

horses, c., and surplus cheap foreign articles there to Auckland; whence 

he receives, from his copartner in New Zealand, pigs, potatoes, pumpkins, 
vegetables of all kinds, corn and hay, &c., for the Sydney market, 

“There is generally a motley collection in the cabins of these Colonial 
vessels: one person who joined our table was the servant of a gentleman I 
knew at Auckland; and we were lucky enough to be full when some natives 
wanted to come into the cabin, and pay cabin passage-money, 12/. Nice 
companions! but a pleasing thing to see.” 

So much has been written and printed about the Diggings that 
little more remains to be said. A passage in some evidence taken 
before a Sydney Committee throws a practical light upon the 
probable workings of the gold mania in regard to labour. 

“By Mr. Wentworth—Do you think this mining mania is on the increase 
er decrease among the pepeiiion of the colony generally? do you think 
people are more or less disposed than they were to revert to their original 
pursuits ?—I think they are, generally, much more disposed. Nearly the 
whole population tried the Diggings, and we may say that all who are now 
at their old employments have been cured of the mania: all the new arri- 
vals will go through the same routine; and I am satisfied that there will be 
enough who cannot or will not dig gold, to compete against each other for 
all other employments, so as to reduce wages as low as any reasonable man 
could wish ; besides, many of even the successful diggers return to old em- 
ployments, for various reasons, that I never looked for. There are, for in- 
stance, many men who were formerly shepherds, habitual drunkards, who 
spent nearly their whole wages, 20/. a year, in the public-house : these men 
now, at the end of the year, although they might sometimes have made as 
much as 100/. in a month, find themselves as poor as they would have been 
if they had not gone to the Diggings; besides which, they have been 
knocked about so much—ill-fed, ill-lodged, sleeping out in the wet, drunk 
with the very worst kind of spirits, and have fallen into such a bad state of 
health—that they are glad to get back to their sheep for the sake of peace 
and comfort. I never yet met with one man who looked to making gold- 
digging a life employment; and I have made ita point, when travelling 
about, to find out the feeling of the diggers on the subject.” 

The gold-diggers, it seems, have their lyrics; and the two Mr. 
Malone quotes are not bad specimens of Australian popular songs. 
From the Anti- Yankee feeling in the following verses, the bard 
would seem to have been in California and been looked down upon. 

**Tune—‘ The Women of Old England.” 
“* The Yankees have for some years past, across the Atlantic wide, 
Enjoyed themselves by singing songs about their golden tide ; 
So now, in our turn, we'll commence in songs of merry strain, 
To enjoy ourselves; our tide has turned, Australia can’t complain : 
Her sons can chant a better stave, yes, one by far more bold, 
For we've not only found the dust, but fine large lumps of gold. 
So, boys, we'll now enjoy ourselves, and have a jolly song : 
We care not for America, and that she'll know ere Loe: 
For though her ‘ Cal’ has golden mines, we have them here as well, 
Much richer too, (Bale Gammon boys,) she can’t our story tell ; 
Our rocks are all cemented with the brightest, finest gold : 
Oh! how she'll hang her braggart head, when we our tale unfold. 
Her miners, too, although so flash, are mostly seen, I guess, 
To sport themselves in dirty drab—while we in scarlet dress : 
With pistols, guns, swords, daggers, too, thus well equipped we move ; 
And should they come to visit us—our honesty shall prove, 
That though we’re armed thus ‘ cap-a-pie,’ and look so fiery hot, 
We're not brigands, but only mean to guard what we have got. 
Those drabites told us more than once, that we were villains all, 
All rogues and thieves and vagabonds, deserving six feet fall; 
But let them now say what they like, we’ve got the pelf ourselves, 
And if we give them rope enough, they'll surely hang themselves. 
-~ whilst they’re hanging gibbet high, lord! how we all shall 
chaff !— 
Upon my word, it makes us cry to think how we shall laugh. 
They boasted largely of their gold, to keep us in the mumps : 
But, after all their bounce, my boys, they ne’er could show such lumps 
As we’ ve discovered in our creeks; those must be weighed with pounds! ! ! 
——, too, in quality, to those on Broadbrim’s grounds, 

30, while we delve and loose our soil, and tear up rocks, we'll shout, 

Australia’s sons have better gold than Jonathan found out. 

We've ofttimes been insulted by these Yankee Doodle Doos, 

Who now would p’rhaps be glad enough to step into our shoes, 

W ith all their boasted honesty, and work in our rich mines: 

They'd better not, lest they might get infected with our crimes. 
But should they come to help us dig, we'll chaff them night and day, 
And tell them plainly, that we thought their mines would never pay.” 


TWO NOVELS.* 

Tue scene of Mathew Paxton is chiefly laid among the Northum- 

brian borders; and the object of the author.is to paint the charac- 
| ter, manners, and religious feelings of that primitive district, as 
| well as to describe its scenery. The hero of the piece is the son 
of a pious shepherd, who subsequently rises to the position of a 
| farmer; and the boy, being unfitted for rural labour by congenital 
| lameness, and having, moreover, a turn for learning, is destined 
to the Presbyterian Church. By the aid of a bursary, Mathew 
Paxton studies at Glasgow University, and subsequently at the 
“ Academy ” in London, settling down finally as a minister in his 
own neighbourhood. The narrative consists of his early life, his 
Glasgow and London career, and the occurrences in his parish till 
the book closes with the violent death of his dearest friend and 
' unconscious rival in love, leaving Mathew with the charge of his 
family. The form of the work is autobiographical, and refers in 
point of time to half a century ago; the narrative being written by 
the author to amuse his retirement. 

Mathew Paxton belongs to the class of fictions that have become 
so numerous of late, in which minutely truthful delineation of cha- 
racters, a peculiar class of life, and the concomitants, supersede the 
more stirring elements of action and passion. Considered in this 
light the book is very remarkable. The rustic population of the 
Northumberland border are painted to the life; and the whole 
country side, with its virtues, its vices, its free primitive out- 
spoken manners, its coarse accommodations and rude plenty, are 
brought before the reader. The actors introduced have dis- 
tinct individuality, and the narrative, let it deal with what 
it may, has a quiet vitality that sustains attention if it does 

not excite interest. The novel, however, wants story—an 
‘end to be reached through a variety of incidents, which be- 

sides being affecting in themselves Lave the further interest 

of conducing to the catastrophe. There is nothing of this in 
| Mathew Paxton. In a technical sense there is no end at all: 

the book might have been carried on ad infinitum. Technical 
| unity, however, is of little moment if there is a story to hurry the 
reader along, or even a succession of scenes that excite interest 
in themselves. There is indeed an interest in Mathew Paxton, but 
it is an interest of delineation. There isan attachment of Mathew, 
which his shyness prevents him from avowing till the lady is en- 
gaged ; there are incidents connected with his parishioners that in- 
volve death or disgrace ; the physical phenomena of the district, as 
floods, are pressed into the service; together with some public 
events, such as the gathering of the Volunteers on the alarm of an 
invasion—already used in Scott’s Antiquary. These things, how- 
ever, though treated truly, are treated in too matter-of-fact a man- 
ner to excite the interest which is proper to fiction. The primitive 
character dramatically sustained by the autobiographer adds to the 
want of breadth. 

A good many discussions are mingled with the narrative, but 
always in keeping with the style of the book and germane to the 
matter in hand. These observations on Dissenting ministers, 
written while Mathew Paxton was studying in London, have not 
the truth that similar remarks would have had formerly ; but they 
are still true enough. 

“There was no day passed, all the time I was in London, in which I did 
not repine over the boorish rudeness of my neighbours. I always loved that 
which was gentle and mannerly : I always tried to spare the feelings of 
others ; onl when I heard the shrill dissonant voice of Weaver, in his too 
common sarcastic or ill-natured remarks, or saw the sinistrous gloom 
which covered the face of James as he dropped the poisoned arrows of ma- 
licious slander, I felt tempted to strike them to the ground. 

*“« Academies such as this one in Redcross Street, I have often thought, are 
more likely to receive students of this character than the larger Universities, 
and to send out men to the active life of the world much more sectarian and 
narrow-minded. They live almost alone in the little world of themselves ; 
and the churches for which they study, bein —_ poor for the most part, 
and the great majority of the people connected with them of the ruder an 
worst-educated classes, there is no encouragement to lads of refined minds 
to prepare for the ministry among them; indeed, I have known instances 
not a few in which two or three years’ contact with grosser natures, such as 
my fellow students were, has inflicted great damage upon lads who under 
a better system would have been highminded gentlemen. A great change 
for the better has certainly taken place in this respect since my academy 
days were over. These institutions are all —T now, and have fine new 
buildings, and better-paid professors; but yet | fear that young men who 
are preparing for the ministry among the English Dissenters and Presby- 
terians will still be found sadly deficient in that polite and lofty bearing, and 
true dignity, which I almost always have seen among the Established clergy 
of England and Scotland. 

‘One feature which pervaded almost all the students, and which I have 
often met with since among the young ministers of the Church in England 
during these last forty years, and never more frequently than during the 
last ten, was a scorn of everybody but themselves, and conceit in their own 
superior learning, and a lofty contempt of old ministers like myself, who had 
been educated, as they say, in the old jogtrot way ; and finally, even when 
at your own table you are showing them a hospitality they have no claim 
to at all, a way of addressing you, when they are about to deny any of your 
old notions, as ‘my dear sir.’ These men, taken almost every one of them 
from classes higher than myself, but lacking the advantages I had enjoyed 
by the narrowness of their education, do not hesitate to put themselves on 
the same or even a higher level than those who have been educated with 
lords and gentlemen as their fellow students and comrades, When I was at 
Glasgow, we had in the Moral Philosophy class the son of an English duke 
who is now one of the first men in Britain, and Commoners both of Scotland 
and England who have taken their place as the foremost of their time, both 
in arts and arms; and at Edinburgh some of my old friends in the ministry 
in far-off and poor Northumberland had for their companions Brougham 
and Jeffrey and Horner, and such great men. It is perhaps as well that 
the mass of divinity students for English Dissenting places have such blunt 

* Mathew Paxton. Edited by the Author of “ John Drayton,” &c. &c. In three 
volumes. Published by Hurst and Blackett. ’ 

The Heir of Vallis. By William Mathews. In three volumes, Published by 
Smith and Elder, 
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or blunted feelings, and are so careless of the feelings of others; for I am 
sure that the son of a respectable family, accustomed to live in a good 
house and to every comfort, and especially to good society, must suffer ter- 
ribly, both in mind and body, when settled down on sixty or seventy pounds 
a year, in a place half a score of miles from any town, and with no society 
with whom he can hold intercourse but ill-educated farmers and their de- 
pendant hinds. * * * * 

‘Neighbours of their own class, often not nearer than a dozen or twenty 
miles, and even then very ee gp men with whom it is painful to asso- 
ciate, it is almost an inevitable consequence that they must become dis- 
heartened, and sink down from the high position they should occupy into 
the lower level of their people. I could point to many instances during my 


life of a who originally—they were all men from Scotland and 
the Scottish Universities, such as would in a proper sphere have played a 


notable part—have sunk down under the influence of these circumstances, 
and, where worse things did not befall them, have ended in making gold 
their God.” 

The Heir of Vallis has, what Mathew Paxton is wanting in, 
the elements of a story. It is true, these elements are not very 
new or very well chosen, and they are displayed too melodramati- 
cally. They are besides somewhat too many for distinct exhibition. 
All readers of romances are familiar with a natural son trained by 
his mother to ruin if possible his legitimate brother, making him at 
the same time his “ fool and his purse.” But this idea is only one 
villany of many in which Captain Wilton is engaged: the “ Heir 
of Vallis,” Henry Napier, is a victim of his villanies as well as his 
own brother Neville; and there are subordinate rascals and rascali- 
ties, in which gambling, abduction, murder, and what not, are perpe- 
trated. Still there is a story: mysteries to be unravelled, plots to 
be defeated, actions to be done as well as told. The reader, how- 
ever, is wearied with number and complexity, while Mr. Mathews 
falls into the further fault of overlaying his incidents by a minute 
narrative. When the critical point of an action is reached, and 
the reader expects the “ point” or “ situation” to come, he is 
held in suspense while the previous particulars are written out, 
and the interest of the scene flattened or lost. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books. 

The Baltic, the Black Sea, and the Crimea: comprising Travels in 
Russia, a Voyage down the Volga to Astrachan, and a Tour through 
Crim Tartary. By Charles Henry Scott. 

Life and Landscapes from Egypt to the Negro Kingdom of the White 
Nile: being a Journey to Central Africa. By Bayard Taylor, Au- 
thor of “* Views a-Foot,’’ &c, With a Map and Illustrations by the 
Author. 

The Queens before the Conquest. 
volumes. 

The Census of Great Britain in 1851; comprising an Account of the 
Numbers and Distribution of the People, their Ages, Conjugal Con- 
dition, Occupations, and Birth-place ; with Returns of the Blind, the 
Deaf and Dumb, and the Inmates of Public Institutions. And an 
Analytical Index. Reprinted in a condensed form from the Official 
Reports and Tables. (By authority of the Registrar-General.) 





By Mrs. Matthew Hall. In two 





The Charter of the Nations ; Free Trade and its Results : an Essay on 
the Recent Commercial Policy of the United Kingdom, to which the 
Council of the National Anti-Corn-law League awarded their first 
Prize. By Henry Dunckley, M.A. 

{To offer a prize for a treatise on any particular question of policy or religion, 
or indeed on any subject, will seldom do more than obtain a neat exposition 
of well-known facts, or a striking statement of arguments not new ; for ex- 
tempore application can get no further. It is certainly possible that an 
independent mind may have applied itself to the subject and reached original 
conclusions at the time the announcement for the prize is advertised; but 
it may be questioned whether a really original writer would offer himself to 
the competition, or if he did whether he would be successful. Truth is 
generally less an object on these occasions than to put foregone conclusions 
into a better shape, and to support them by ampler arguments, than the con- 
cluder himself could reach. 

* The Charter of the Nations, or Free Trade and its Results,’’ is the suc- 
cessful competitor for the prize of 250/. offered by the Council of the “ Na- 
tional Anti-Corn-law League”’ for the best essay on the subject indicated 
by the title. Whether this was the best of the thirty-one essays sent in, we 
cannot of course tell; but it was one well adapted to take with the com- 
mittee appointed to adjudicate upon the merits. There was plenty for the 
money ; the writer’s views and those of the committee are all as one; his 
style, though not so forcible as that of some of the platform school, belongs 
to the manner the judges are accustomed to; he exhibits no startling no- 
velty, and no very pbilosophical spirit of inquiry after truth. Everything is 
brought to the test of trade, and that in the trading spirit which is cha- 
racteristic of ‘‘the Manchester school”: it is in fact a partisan work in 
all except the obvious benefits that have flowed from free trade. Considered 
in a literary point of view, the work is well arranged: the division is 
fourfold, and contains—1. the history of the principles of Protection and 
Free-trade ; 2. the commercial or statistical results of Free-trade, from the 
time its doctrines were latem, reduced to practice till their establishment 
under Sir Robert Peel and his Whig successors; 3. the social, political, and 
religious effects of Free-trade; 4. the future results of the same principles. 
The style, as we have said already, is not so forcible as that of some writers 
of the school, but it is unmistakeably plain.] . 


The Volunteer Rifleman and the Rifle. By John Boucher, formerly 
of the 5th Dragoon Guards and North British Rifles. 

[The quantity of powder and ball fired during an action, in proportion to 
results in the shape of killed and wounded, has been the frequent subject of 
remark by military writers. But really it ceases to be wonderful with a 
contract” musket, when we read Mr. Boucher’s simple exposition of the 
laws of projectiles, and find how much easier it is to miss than to hit, even 
with the costly finish of a gentleman’s rifle, ammunition procured regardless 
of expense, and all the preparations going on quietly, or at least without 
h ds of i — at you. Besides a plain account of those laws a 
knowledge of which will facilitate the acquisition of a true aim, Zhe Volun- 
teer Rifleman contains an account of the rifle, with directions for using as 
well as choosing it. It has also some hints to volunteers as to the best mode 
of exercising themselves and carrying on war if called out. The book is to 
a great extent the result of experience. Mr. Boucher appears to have acted 








| Lord Brougham’ s Speeches upon National 


as Adjutant to the South London Rifle Association, and to have originally — 


drawn up the exposition for the use of that corps.] 


The Coalition Guide: Tlustrations of the Political History of 1853-"4, 
from “The Press’’ Newspaper. 

[A selection of leading articles, prose skits, and poetical satires, from the party 
journal called The Press. Except in the instance of Zhe Nation news- 
paper, such collections have usually been made after time has tested the per- 
manent merit of the writings, and mostly, we think, by third parties. Prox. 
imity of time has the advantage, however, of giving a contemporary 
zest to many of the pieces in this book; but where that element is 
wanting, they are generally flat, or flippant, or both. The “leaders” are 
not better than those of many other party Fa mt for writers who only look 
to one side can easily be trenchant. The facetiw are not so biting as those 
of Punch, and of a lower tone. Perhaps “The Popular Member” is the 
best of the set.] 

Glossary of Northamptonshire Words and Phrases, with Examples of 
their Colloquial use, and Illustrations from various Authors: to 
which are added, the Customs of the County. By Aun Elizabeth 
Baker. Volumes I. and II. 

[An elaborate and painstaking book, derived from long and vigilant observa- 
tion as well as from other collections, and leaving, we should imagine, little 
or nothing to be done as regards the words or phrases used in Northampton- 
shire. Peculiar to that county many of them are not, but are used in com- 
mon discourse all over England; a circumstance which the fair writer ad- 
mits, but excuses by the difficulty of fixing the original locality of a provin- 
cial word or phrase. In addition to the utility of the book as a dictionary, 
an olden character is thrown over much of it, either by the word itself or 
by the thing defined. ] 

The Library of Biblical Literature: being a Repository of Information, 
on Geographical, Historical, Biographical, Scientific, Archeological, 
and Literary Subjects, in relation to the Sacred Scriptures. Volume I, 

This ambitious title does not convey a very exact idea of the publication, 
The volume is a collection published periodically, each tract being complete 
in itself and containing saulien that has relation to Scripture history. The 
first number is an account of Assyria, from ancient writers, and the con- 
temporary discoveries of Layard and others. The second, under the title of 
“ Israel and the Pyramids,’ contains an historical sketch of ancient 
Egypt. ‘The Dead Sea and its Explorers’’ is a species of geographical 
memoir. There is a good deal of matter brought together, and not pre- 
sented unreadably, though with too much fine writing, and some other 
faults of taste. Moses himself speaks off his own autobiography in “The 
Plagues of Kgypt,’’ and without a particle of dramatic consistency. ] 

Charles Dallaway ; or the Restless Man. 

[The didactic tale of a dissatisfied and irreligious man. In common parlance, 
Charles is a good fellow, but restless. He had a situation, but was dissatis- 
fied; he tried commercial travelling, still dissatisfied ; he took a wife, with- 
out satisfaction ; he ran in debt, and was then so dissatisfied that he ran 
away to the Diggings. There he was fortunate beyond his hopes; and he 
returns home, to find his wife and little son both dead, and to be converted, 
pay his debts, and go into partnership with the pattern man of the story.] 

Shadows and Sunbeams: being a Second Series of Feru-Leaves from 
Fanny's Portfolio. LIlustrated by George Thomas. 

[This second series of ‘‘ Fern-Leaves’’ resembles the first, which has been 
widely circulated in the cheap editions. The volume consists of short tales 
exhibitive of American life, and a variety of thoughts or papers. The book 
is readable, but rather from the brevity of the pieces than their merit.] 

Early Musings ; a Collection of Sacred and other Poems. By Amelia 
Bewsher. 

[This collection of miscellaneous poems, many on domestic themes, exhibits 
grace, delicacy, and feeling ; but the verse is deficient in strength.] 

The Dream of Pythagoras, and other Poems. By Emma Tatham. 

The Yogi’s Daughter ; a Tragedy, in five acts. By John Baker Hop- 
kins. 


First among the reprints stands Mr. Bentley’s new and cheap edition of 
Prescott’s ‘‘ Ferdinand and Isabella,” in a single volume, with type 
enough to satisfy the greatest lover of a bargain, besides being well 
bound in cloth. Messrs. Routledge have sent forth a neat and yet again re- 
vised edition of Osler’s ‘‘ Life of Exmouth’’ ; as well as Bulwer’s “ Alice,” in 
the well-known popular edition for which the publishers have undertaken 
to pay so much. The second volume of Mr. Nicol’s “ Butler” claims a 
word for the completeness of the Remains. 

History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella the Catholic of §, ain. 
sy William Hl. Prescott. Seventh edition, revised. In one volume. 
Author's authorized edition. 

The Life of Admiral Viscount Exmouth, 
new and revised edition. 

Alice; or the Mysteries. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart., M.P. 
(The Railway Library.) 

The Poetical Works of Samuel Butler. With Life, Critical Disserta- 
tion, and Explanatory Notes, by the Reverend George Gilfillan. 
Volume IT. 


By Edward Osler, Esq. A 


SERIAL, 


The Butterflies of Great Britain ; with their Transformations. 
O. Westwood, F.L.S., &e. Part I. 
Sat completed, this new edition of Westwood’s Jutterflies of Great 
Britain will form a handsome, useful, and instructive volume. The textual 
descriptions of the butterfly, the caterpillar, &c. are clear; the account of 
the insect, and its general or special localities, sufficient; and the coloured 
figures which accompany the text are at once ornament and illustration. 
The book would be greatly improved by a popular view of the physiology 
and anatomy of the genus butterfly ; for the first part will be almost useless 
except to those who have some knowledge of the subject, as otherwise they 
will not understand the descriptive terms. This is the more desirable, be- 
cause of all the branches of natural history that of butterflies is the most 
attractive. The very child instinctively chases a butterfly. Its beauty, its 
sprightliness, its aérial character, render it the most charming of all the 
insect tribe ; while the transformation is among the most seemingly wonder- 
ful of Nature’s processes. However, the introduction alluded to may yet 
come. | 


By J. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Address to the Royal Geographical So- | Instructions for Potichomanie ; or the 
ciety of London, delivered at the An- Art of Decorating Glass, to give it the 
niversary Meeting on the 22d May 1854. appearance of Painted Porcelain. 
Preceded by Observations on presenting | : Ye ee = -s 
the Royal Medals of the year. By the | Deimat Coinage. A practical Analysis 
Earl of Ellesmere, K.G., D.C.L., &e., | Of the Compa mening tng 

eee , ’ . . Pound and Tenpence as the ruling 
President. integer of a Decimal currency for the 

United Kingdom, shown by Tables of 

Merchandise, &c. By James Laurie, 

Author of ‘* Universal Exchange 

Tables,” &c. 


Education, House of Lords, 24th July 
and 4th August 1854. 
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Fine Arts. 


THE RENAISSANCE AND ITALIAN COURTS 
CRYSTAL PALACE, 

Art had been Gothic all over Europe for nearly two centuries, when 

Italy, one of the last to adopt the principle in its pntirety, became the 

first to revolt from it. The predilection for antiquity, natural in a land 


OF THE 


of antiquities and never utterly worsted, began to assert itself more and | 


more definitely ; and the Revival or Renaissance supervened. Revival 
of what? of antique art modernized, or of modern art antiquated ? 

The upholders of the Renaissance make it a point to note that a re- 
markable degree of naturalism distinguished the movement. The ques- 
tion is one whose rationale deserves to be examined. 

A noble spirit of art includes two essentials—lofty conception, and the 
love of nature. Both principles may coexist with cither an early or an 
advanced stage of executive power. In the former case, the lofty con- 


tense hideousness and mis-selection of form, in a manner which would 


| strongly dispose us to refer it to a German rather than an Italian hand, 


nothing can surpass this: but the lamentable shape which its naturalism 
takes in this respect is redeemed by dramatic passion, and feeling, human 
if not divine, as intense as the hideousness. 

Renaissance ornamentation is frittered and frivolous; often wonder- 
fully executed, not seldom possessing details of refined grace, rarely dis- 
playing a beautiful, still more rarely a reasonable and consistent whole, 
It gives eruptions and showers of bright minutiw, like a show of fire- 
works ; lavishes vain elegances, relieves them with cumbrous obtrusions, 
and means nothing. A good deal of the ornament in the Renaissance 
Court is pleasing, but profitless; in the Italian Court its later Raphael- 


| esque stage is displayed,—less pleasing, as it appears to us, and as a 


ception will be fully stamped upon the work; the love of nature, unable | 
to express itself in perfect form, will appear as simplicity and indivi- | 


duality in the larger features, and in details will manifest some peculiar 
— in the artist. A minute point will be elaborated, not just 
cause the artist has seen it and can render it perfectly, but because he 


takes especial delight in it, and would linger over it and communicate his 


pleasure to others. 
execution advanced, everything takes its place. 
an exemplar of the first state, and Lionardo of the second. 


When the spirit of art is thoroughly noble, and the | 
Giotto may be cited as | 
But if the | 


execution is advanced without a noble spirit to work up to, the means | 


supersede the end. Conventionalism moulds the conception, and the 
love of nature degenerates into mere mastery over matter-of-fact. The 
artist crowds points without reference to a whole. He prides himself 
upon executing well what were better not executed at all; what is 


| the noblest works in the world.* 


neither endowed with adequate value in itself nor consecrated by his own | 


predilection, but simply that which he knows he can do so as to surprise 
others. 

By the end of the fourteenth century, Italy knew so much about 
execution and so much about antiquity as to become dissatisfied with 
Gothic art—“above” it. Turning out better specimens of sustained 
workmanship than before, she imagined that she was producing more 
excellent works of art; and into lsbours still essentially Gothic in senti- 
ment and character she thrust classic or bastard-classic details of archi- 
tecture, costume, and accessory. 
of such details, which became the ornamentation of her productions. 
But “there were giants in those days”—a Ghiberti, a Donatello, a Luca 
della Robbia, a Verrocchio; men who would have been great at any 
time, and who, born into that time, and feeling themselves superior to 
systems, wrestled with the system of their day. For be it remembered, 
that it was then more conventional to be formally Gothic than to be 
Classic, as it is the reverse now; and that, when we of the present are 
content to bring up the humble rear of the movement which they began, 
we are just, what they refused to be, the bondsmen of precedent. Nor 
be it forgotten that those men were the outcome not of Classicism but of 


Few things are uglier than the jumble | 


| 


Gothicism ; divided, indeed, in their allegiance, but nurtured by the | 


latter into that independent mind which borrowed shape only and not 
essence from the former. 
great in individual dignity, the spirit which fostered the Renaissance 
movement in smaller men claims no honour from us. 
which whitens the sepulchre, full of dead men’s bones within—which 


If they, however, and such as the tand | 
Ys " | Michael Angelo’s hand so sacred as the head of the Blessed Mother. 


It was the spirit | 


loves rapid ease more than patient energy. The Renaissance men per- | 


ceived that the ancients had /vown more in various respects than their 
own immediate predecessors; and, setting a higher value on this than 
on the thought and feeling of the Gothic period, they found it more con- 
genial, as well as easier, to reintroduce points of Classicism than to invent 
new things in Gothicism. They preferred facility to invention, and 
“naturalism” to nature. That there is great naturalism in the works 
of the earlier Renaissance, is true ; but it isa kind of Flemish naturalism : 
not that which makes its Virgin and its Infant Saviour the Blessed 
among women and the Word become flesh, but that which makes them a 


woman and a boy; not that which makes its angel a pure creature bear- | 
ing the message of God, but that which makes him a man with manlier | 


limbs and more birdlike wings. 
artifice came in: but artifice is not art. As the movement progressed, 
the gods and goddesses were revived more and more: in itself a misera- 
ble falling-off from the themes on which the earlier art had delighted 
solemnly todwell, and still more miserable from the spirit in which it 
was carried out. The antique mythology of the Renaissance is a my- 
thology of prurient men and women with names once venerable in Greece 


Reverence and faith went out, and | 


—skeletons to reclothe with flesh, but not with divinity—a mythology | 


of Bacchantes and Satyrs. 
strength on a profitless sort of dilettantism, the Revivalists had no ghost 
to conjure up, but only a body to unearth. 


Barring their few greatest men, who wasted | 


in art, only to show, by the lowering which Paganism underwent at | 


their hands even from its own ideal, that it was dead past cure. Revi- 


valists >—say Resurrectionists. 


If the naturalism of the inferior men partakes more of academic sure- | 


ness and of Flemish triviality than of any higher character, that even of 
the greatest is not always above contenting itself with ordinary matter- 
of-fact. The frieze of the Acts of Mercy ascribed to Giovanni, Girolamo, 
and the younger Luca della Robbia, above the Hétel-Bourgtheroulde 
arcade of the facade of the court, is distinctly of the Flemish order of 
naturalism, the truth of commonplace. Indeed, it may be stretching a 
point to cite this at all as the work of lofty men. We may remark here 
that the retention of the blue ground in the reproduction without the 
colour of the other parts spoils the scheme of the work, and gives an ap- 
pearance of bad drawing to the limbs where their high relief recedes into 
the ground. The small head of St. John Baptist by Donatello, from the 
Uffizj at Florence, is, as the Handbook says, “ evidently studied from 
nature”; and admirably so, but the nature is that of a boy who will 
never turn out a St. John: and again, the full figure of the same saint by 
the same noble sculptor is only too sufficiently described as “ a beautiful 
transcript from nature.” Let us protest by the way against the state- 
ment in the Handbook, that the equestrian statue of Gattamelata is 
the ‘‘ masterpiece” of Donatello; while yet the St. George rests upon 
his shield at the entrance to the court, ready, as his heroic face proclaims, 
to fight the world, the flesh, and the Devil. Another instance of natural- 
ism is the bas-relief representing the mourning over the dead Christ, from 
the first chapterhouse of the Certosa at Pavia. As an exhibition of in- 





Christians became Pagans | 


whole equally unmeaning and incongruous. 

However objectionable may be the spirit of Renaissance art and orna- 
ment in so far as it derives from the Renaissance merely, no court in the 
Crystal Palace boasts works of nobler excellence than this individually. 
The Singers of Luca della Robbia—not to refer to other examples—is 
one of the completest designs in existence ; exquisite in its grace, as full 
of impulsive and simple nature as of poetic feeling, and in a spirit ele- 
vated to exactly the nght point for such a subject. As a model of style 
it is unsurpassed. The sculptures from the Certosa, representing inci- 
dents from the life of St. Ambrose and in the building of the Certosa 
itself, are eminently characteristic, and approach very closely to Gothic 
manner. Ghiberti’s gate, which has exhausted the homage of Europe, it 
were idle to praise, insolent to criticize in a sentence. Verrocchio’s mag- 
nificent equestrian statue of Bartolommeo Colleone, powerful as a Titan, 
severe as death, lionlike and stupendous, is what Ruskin terms it, one of 
For the sublimity of towering energy 
and fierce will nothing in the Crystal Palace competes with it. 

The Elizabethan Court forms an interval between the Renaissance 
Court and the Italian. In entire buildings of this style there is a ma- 
norial aspect dear to English eyes, which claim it as their country’s own ; 
but the details, such as those selected for the Crystal Palace, are ugly 
and distorted, The effigies here are fine specimens of the period; but we 
need not linger over them, or within the precincts of the court. 

The Italian Court carries us forward through the great day of Michael 
Angelo to the shameful day of Bernini. The wonderful Bacchus, a 
creation greater than any antique precedent, stands outside the court ; 
within are the mighty mystic Dawn and Twilight of the Lorenzo monu- 
ment, and the Light and Night of Giuliano’s. The figure of Giuliano 
himself, unlike that of Lorenzo, does not rank among the nobler ema- 
nations of Buonarroti’s genius ; neither does the Christ with the Cross, 
His genius, indeed, had little in it of the sacred, one of whose first re- 
quisites is what the Germans call se/bsttidtung or self-annibilation : it was 
incarnate rather of enormous ambition, irrepressible effort, which marched 
on conquering and to conquer. He scaled peak after peak of intellectual 
achievement, and held them in his own right, rather than as the vassal of 
a higher power. Besides the above-mentioned works, and various others, 
the collection includes the Pietd, the so-called Slave, and the Virgin and 
Child from the Medici Chapel,—too visibly marked with the master’s 
peculiarities, but realizing in the most noble manner the conception of the 
“* Mater venerabilis, Mater pia.” We do not know anything else from 


John of Bologna’s Mercury and other works—the splendid triumphant 
Perseus of Cellini contrasted (and how contrasting !) with Canova’s— 
Raphael's Jonah, beautiful and admirable, but not inspired with pro- 
phecy—Torrigiano’s emaciated St. Jerome, more hungry than ascetic, 
with the baser metal and stone of Jacopo Sansovino and Bernini—further 
serve to endow this Court with a rich representation of the Italian school 
of sculpture. And in the Court of Christian Art, a little further on, we 
again meet the stern soul of Michael Angelo breathed into the colossal 
Moses,—a statue, if we may be allowed the privilege of heresy, more 
grandiose than grand. 

Three remarkable ceilings roof the galleries of the Renaissance and 
Italian Courts. The first is Perugino’s from the Sala di Cambio at Perugia, 
excellently reproduced by Mr. Frederick Smallfield; with Apollo in the 
centre, Mars, Jupiter, &c. in lunettes, and a profusion of Renaissance 
ornament. Spite of the authority of Perugino’s name and the reverence 
we bear to it, we cannot control the verdict of our eyes that this produc- 
tion isa clumsy and ugly one,—a salutary warning of the ill influences 
of the Renaissance. ‘The second ceiling is by Serlio, from the Bib- 
lioteca Antica at Venice,—an example as favourable as the preceding one 
is the opposite ; not truly a serious work, for its ornament, like that of the 
period generally, has no significance, but grave in the effect of its in- 
digoes and blacks and iron greys relieved with gold. The third is 
Raphael's great cciling from the Camera della Segnatura in the Vatican ; 
comprising some of his most perfect designs, and copied by Mr. Alfred 
Stevens with a completeness of effect, and a success generally, deserving 
of the highest praise. : 

Truly artistic also, and very interesting as a series, are the water- 
colour copies from famous pictures hanging upon the internal walls of the 
Italian vestibule and the adjoining screen, to the number of 132, Some- 
thing might be said in question of the discretion which has chosen the 
subjects; nineteen Vandycks, for instance, in this land of Vandycks, to 
a single Giotto, Angelico, or Tintoretto. But let that pass. The painter, 
Mr. West, has made a really remarkable display of vigorous handlin and 
glowing depth of colour—remarkable under any conditions, and peculiarly 
so in water-colours. He has fallen, however, into a very serious mistake 
in starting, as it were, from Titian’s key of colour, and applying it almost 
indiscriminately to whatever comes under his brush—-Cimabue, Mantegna, 
Palma Vecchio, Teniers, it is all very nearly the same. The result, in 
the majority of cases, is a falsity as absolute as if one hue had been sub- 
stituted for another, and far more misleading than if every specimen had 
been painted in the proportionally lower tone usual in water-colours. 
Let us not leave this series without calling the visitor's attention to the 
transcendent grace, purity, and simple nature—simple, yet no jot un- 
worthy of its subject—of the Salutation by Giotto, from the Arena Chapel 
at Padua: the most perfect work of art without exception, to our think- 
ing, in the entire range of the pictures selected, from the thirteenth 

* Or words to the same effect. How does it come to pass that there is ab- 
solutely no individual notice of this glorious production in the official Hand- 
books to either the Renaissance or the Italian Court ; which can yet call Gers 
main Pilon’s reliefs “grand” and “deserving the highest praise,” and 
Pierino da Vinci's “‘ very graceful” ? 
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sored to the eighteenth, and from the Sienese school to that of the | 
ncy. | 
Phrenologists recognize a distinction between the qualities of self-es- | 
teem and love of approbation—assigning the nobler function to the first, | 
and the ignobler to the second. The temper of which these are two 
varying modes was an essential of the Renaissance movement. It may 
be called acute self-consciousness. With the great men, it took the form 
of strong individual quality, the effort at superiority with something of 
vain glory, a versatile exercise of faculty, and an impatience of fetters 
unless self-imposed. With the small men, it displayed itself in trick, 
bravura, imitation of approved models, not through a spirit of manly 
reverence, but of fashion and the appetence for repute ; or, on the other 
hand, in a mean rage for novelty. With both it tended to place the art 
before the object of art—the painter, architect, or sculptor, before nature ; 
and, when the emancipation of executive power had culminated, it left 
conception sterile, and sank deeper and deeper into convention, vanity, 
and falsehood, 


Gleanings from the Blur Books. 
NEW YORK INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION. 

A special report by Professor Wilson, one of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to attend the Industrial Exhibition at New York, has recently 
appeared. It includes “raw materials,” and the manufactures and pro- 
cesses to which they are applied, agricultural machines and implements, 
and “ certain branches of manufacture in which chemical principles were 
directly involved.” The subdivisions comprise a view of the geological 
features of the United States, an account of the mineral productions, 
special reference to coal, to coal-gas, iron, lead, copper, and other metals ; 
details connected with chemical and pharmaceutical products, substances 
used as food, and the more noticeable peculiarities in the construction of 
agricultural machines and implements, In furtherance of his object, 
Professor Wilson did not rest satisfied with an examination of the speci- 
mens contained in the building, but visited several of the States, select- 
ing those where most could be seen in the shortest time. 

The Professor bears ample testimony to the vast mineral resources of 
the United States, and to the energy displayed by the population in ap- 
plying their advantages to the right use. The eoal-fields occupy an area 
estimated at from 140,000 to 160,000 square miles; and iron is to be 
found everywhere. Hitherto the coal-supplies have been mainly derived 
from the deposits on the East side of the Alleghanies; proximity to the 
great seats of manufacture and the requirements of steam navigation, 
necessarily giving the preference to the stores nearest at hand. This 
state of matters, however, is undergoing a gradual change. The Western 
coal-fields are coming into play, and manufacturing enterprise is deve- 
loped, not in conveying the fuel to new mills and workshops, but in 
placing these establishments in close proximity to the coal-fields. 

“The manufacturing industry of the States is generally in a state of rapid 
progression; and, q ly, it b the interest of each ane 
turer to secure for himself such advantages, whether natural or produced, as | 
will enable him most successfully to compete with others. In such case, in 
selecting a site, proximity to a good coal-market would doubtless be con- 
sidered (cwteris paribus) as an object of great importance. Several large 
manufacturing establishments are already in existence, and others are con- 
templated in districts where the exploitations of the few last years have de- 
veloped advantages, as regards natural sources of power, far greater than 
those possessed by the New England States.” 

The iron manufacture is represented as in a state of rapid development ; 





the rise in the English markets having lent an impetus. Competition with | ¥ 


England can be successfully prosecuted as long as the price of English 
iron prevents its importation into the Union under twenty dollars per ton 
for pig iron and fifty dollars for bar iron. It is only this exceptional 
state of things which enables the American ironmaster to carry on his 
operations without a loss as compared with the price at which supplies 
could under ordinary circumstances be procured from Europe. This is 
further shown in the fact, that as regards copper, lead, and zinc, large 
supplies are drawn from abroad; the high rate of wages and scarcity of 
capital rendering that course the more profitable. 

One feature prominently brought out in the Exhibition was the in- 
creasing cultivation of the grape and its manufacture into wine. From 
Missouri and Ohio specimens were shown. Samples were also sent from 
South Carolina of the pure “Catawba,” and of wines prepared in imita- 
tion of the wines of Europe. There are upwards of 3000 acres applied 
to the cultivation of the grape, and of the plant itself twelve native 
varieties are held in estimation. Several attempts have been made to 
introduce the favourite vines of Europe; but circumstances connected | 
with soil and climate have neutralized the effort. Mr. Longworth, an | 
eminent experimenter, gives it as his opinion that ‘reliance must be | 
placed on the native grapes of the country, and on new varieties raised | 
from their seed.” With the view of supplying hints to our own Southern | 
Colonies, Professor Wilson made special inquiries into the cost and mode | 
of cultivation; and the results are stated. The profit is spoken of as | 
satisfactory. The selling-price, “eight to twelve dollars per dozen for 
still, and ten to fifteen dollars for sparkling wines,” It is added that the 
demand is greatly beyond the supply. 

In connexion with cotton statistics, Professor Wilson remarks— 

** By these it is seen that the percentage of increase in production of 
United States cotton has been declining until it has arrived at only 3 per cent 
open ; while during the same period the rate of home consumption has 

n gradually increasing until it has reached about 9 per cent per annum, 
The per cent increase in production of the world for the last five years has 
fallen as low as 1°8 cent per annum; while the gross percentage of increase | 
in consumption has been just 3°8 per cent per annum ; and if we strike out of 
the list England, France, and the United States, we find the increase in the 
other cotton-consuming countries to amount to more than 9 per cent per an- 
num. The relative rates of production and consumption appear to contain 
matter worthy of consideration, as such a condition of things cannot long | 
continue; either the rate of production must be increased, or the power of 
consumption will of necessity be diminished.” 

Details connected with substances used as food lead to the remark, that | 
*¢ rogues in milk ” are not confined to London, but are known to flourish 
in New York. The extent of the adulteration is estimated at one-fourth. 
The milk-supplies are derived from two sources—from the country by 
railway, and from the “ svil? mili: manufactories in and about the city.” 
Of the latter the following is told— 

“The largest establishment in the city is at the end of Sixteenth Street, 
by the North river; which contains, in three parallel rows, from 600 to 
700 feet in length, large cow-stables, having altogether accommodation for 





| tell, English Chaplain at Genoa, of a daughter. 


a 


‘ Capt. J. E. Goodwyn to be Major, by purchase, vice Northey, who retires; Lieut. F. 


nearly 2000 cows, and extending from the Tenth Avenue down to the river, 
n these stables they are confined in very close order, in a heated and 
tainted atmosphere, and are fed upon the ‘ swill,’ [distillery wash, ] 
with which their feeding-troughs are liberally furnished. Occasionally 
a small quantity of other food, as hay, meal, &c., are given. It requires 
about a fortnight before the animal will take to the food; after that, the 
average consumption by each cow amounts to from 28 to 30 gallons per day ; 
for which a charge is made of 6 cents per day per head. No litter is al- 
lowed for bedding, and the accumulation of filth is painfully evident as you 
approach the premises. The effect upon the health of the animal soon be- 
comes evident; the jaws are affected, the hair falls off, and the ulcerated 
condition of the hoofs renders it difficult to keep it on its legs. Neverthe- 
less, on all occasions, when practicable, it is rendered available to the 
slaughterer. The loss by deaths is twelve per cent per annum. Another 
large establishment exists in Fortieth Street, where the cows are kept ina 
manner quite as bad as the foregoing; and in Williamsburgh, adjoining an 
extensive distillery, may be seen a similar establishment where the cows 
are forced together in a still more reprehensible manner. Here, indeed, 
the mortality is frightful, averaging from sixty to sixty-five per cent an- 
nually,”’ 


BIRTHS, 
On the 13th August, at Lavignone, near Genoa, the Wife of the Rev. A. B. Stret- 





On the 6th September, at Abbott’s Moss, Cheshire, the Hon. Mrs, Cholmondeley, 
of a daughter. 

On the 7th, at Dartmouth House, Blackheath, the Wife of Captain Lynedoch 
Gardiner, R.A., Military Secretary at Gibraltar, of a son. 

On the 7th, at Edinburgh, the Duchess of Montrose, of a daughter. | 
a On the 8th, at Overbury Court, Worcestershire, the Lady Catherine Berkeley, of a 

aughter, 

On the 9th, at Bonn, Prussia, the Wife of John Torriano Houlton, Esq., of Far- 
leigh Castle, Somerset, of a daughter. 

On the 9th, at Bradfield, near Cullompton, the Hon. Mrs. Walrond, of a daughter. 

On the 10th, at Maiden Bradley, Wilts, Lady Hermione Graham, of a daughter. 

On the 12th, at Albury, the Wife of Martin F. Tupper, Esq., of a stillborn son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 5th September, at Monckstown Church, near Dublin, George Massy Daw- 
son, Esq., of Ballinacourte, Tipperary, to Grace Elizabeth, second daughter of Sir 
William Leeson, Corrig House, Kingstown. | 

On the 6th, at Hafod Church, Henry Hoghton, Esq., of Hafod, Cardiganshire, and 
Bold, Lancashire, eldest son of Sir Henry Bold Hoghton, Bart., of Hoghton Tower, 
Lancashire, to Ellen Ann, only child of the late Ralph Harvey, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn. 

On the 7th, the Rev. Thomas Harrison, of Bembridge, Isle of Wight, youngest 
son of the late Robert Harrison, Esq., of Moor Allerton Heuse, Leeds, to Caroline 
Elizabeth, youngest daughter of Charles Heaton Ellis, Esq., of Harley Street, and | 


| Wyddial Hall, Herts. 


On the 7th, at Kadleston Church, W. Hatfield de Rodes, Esq., of Barlborough | 
Hall, Derbyshire, to Sophia Felicité, eldest daughter of the late Hon. and Rev. Alfied 
Curzon, of Weston Underwood, in the same county. 

On the 7th, at Warmanby, near Annan, the Rev. Hugh M‘Bryde Broun, Minister j 
of the Free Church, parish of Lochmaben, and youngest son of the late Hon. Sir 
James Broun, seventh Baronet of Coulston, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Alex- 
— Carruthers, Esq., of Warmanby, one of the Deputy-Lieutenants of Dumfries- 
shire. 

On the 12th, at Astbury Church, Cheshire, the Rev. Charles William Doherty, 
M.A., Domestic Chaplain to the Marquis of Ely, Rector of Pelham, Lincoln, and 
second son of the late Right Hon. Lord Chief Justice Doherty, to Julia, second 


| daughter of Samuel Pearson, Esq., of Lawton Hall, Cheshire. 


On the 12th, at St. Mary’s Church, Southampton, Major Rushbrooke, of Rush- 
brooke Park, Suffolk, late of the Scots Fusilier Guards, to Violette Emily, second 
daughter of John Alfred Trimmer, Esq., of Haslemere. 

On the 12th, at Slaugham, Sussex, the Hon. St. John Paul Methuen, brother of 
Lord Methuen, of Corsham Court, Wilts, to Anne, eldest daughter of the Rev. W. 
Sergison, Rector of Slaugham, in the above county. 

On the lith, at St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, David Wilson, Esq., of 
Brook Street, Grosvenor Square, to Anne, widow of the late Earl of Buckinghamshire. 

DEATHS, 

On the 2d September, William Havergal, Esq., of High Wycombe; in his 90th 
ear. 

On the 6th, at the Rectory, Nuneham, the Worshipful and Rev. James Baker, 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Durham, and for twenty-nine years Rector of the parish 
of Nuneham. 

On the 6th, in Northwick Terrace, St. John’s Wood, after an illness of twenty 
years, Henry Keith Stewart, Esq., second son of the late Hon. James H. K. Stewart, 
C.B.; in his 32d year. 

On the 7th, in Barnsbury Road, Islington, Captain John Salmon, R.N.; in his 
80th year. 

On the 7th, at Putney, Flora Fanny, eldest daughter of Sir Erskine Perry; in her 
18th year. 

On the 7th, at Manderston, Berwickshire, the Hon. Mrs. Jane Maitland. 

On the 9th, at Ipswich, Mrs. Elizabeth Gower, late of Great Totham Vicarage, | 
Essex, daughter of the late Rev. Dr, Foote Gower, M.D., of Chelmsford ; inher 95th | 


year. : Lis 
On the 10th, at Southampton, John Dick, Esq., Admiral of the Blue; in his 76th 


year. 

On the llth, at Richmond Lodge, Putney, Fanny Elizabeth Fitzwilliam, of the 
Haymarket Theatre; in her 52d year. 
On the llth, at Neasdon House, Middlesex, Alexander Adam Prout, M.D., of the 
Royal Hospital, Chelsea; in his 35th year. 

On the 11th, the Rev. Joseph France, A.M., of Ham, Surrey; in his 64th year. 

On the 12th, at Brompton, James Burkin, eldest son of Henry Negus Burroughs, 
Esq., M.P., of Burlington Hall, Norfolk. 

On the 13th, at Shirley Park, Croydon, the Earl of Eldon. 


" 7 A q A 
MILITARY GAZETTE. 
War-orrice, Sept. 12.—Staff—Col. W. F. Forster, half-pay unattached, to be 
Deputy Adjutant-Gen. in Ireland, vice Eden, promoted to be Major-Gen. 

Recruiting Districts —Col. 'T. E. Kelly, from the Provisional Battalion at Chatham, 
to be Inspecting Field Officer, vice Bush, promoted to be Major-Gen. ; Col. A. H. 
Trevor, half-pay 4th Foot, to be Inspecting Field Officer, vice Frith, promoted to be 
Major-Gen.; Col. T. A. Drought, from the 15th Foot, to be Inspecting Field Ofticer, 
vice Maunsell, promoted to be Major-Gen. 

Orrice or Orxpnance, Sept. 11.—Royal Regiment of Artillery—Major-Gen. T. 
Hutchesson to be Col. Commandant, vice Major-Gen. J. E. Jones, deceased. 

War-orrice, Sept. 15.—2d Regt. of Life Guards—F. Woodgate, Gent. be Cornet 
and Sub-Lieut. by purchase, vice Lumley, promoted. 6th Drags.—Lieut. E. D’Arcy 
Hunt to be Capt. by purchase, vice Doyle, who retires; Cornet H. Timson to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Hunt; E. F. Dawson, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, 
vice Timson. 12th Light Drags.—Cornet R. E. Roe to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Hill, who retires. To be Cornets, by purchase -C. White, Gent. vice Scholetield, 
who retires; F. Jones, Gent. vice Roe. 17th Light Drags.—Cornet W. J. P. Wat- 
son to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Musgrave, who retires; A. Burnand, Gent. to be 
Cornet, by purchase, vice Watson. Coldstream Regt. of Foot Guards— Lieut. and 








| Capt. C. S. Burdett to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. without purchase, vice Brevet Col. 


Trevelyan, dec. ; Ensign and Lieut. George Lord Binghain to be Lieut. and Capt. 
without purchase, vice Burdett. 4th Foot—Licut. O. Y. Cocks to be Capt. by pur- 
chase, vice Skinner, whose promotion by purchase on the 4th Aug. 1854 has been 
cancelled; Ensign J. P. B. Forster to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Skinner, 
dec.; Ensign A. J. Sykes to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Forster, whose promotion 
by purchase on the 18th Aug. 1854 has been cancelled; Sergt.-Major W. Connell to 
be Ensign, without purchase; Charles Edward Bayard Breton, Gentleman, to be 
Ensign, without purchase, vice Forster. 7th Foot—Captain William West 
Turner, from the 15th Foot, to be Captain, vice Hoare, who exchanges. 
15th Foot—Capt. W. J. Hoare, from the 7th Foot, to be Capt. vice Turner, who ex- 
changes; Serg.-Major R. Coape to be Ensign, without purchase, and Adjt. vice 
Walmsley, who resigns the Adjutancy only. 23d Foot—Lieut. A. Applewhaite to 
be Adjt. vice Torrens, who resigns the Adjutaucy only. 32d Foot—W. Bally, Gent. 
to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Shortt, who retires. 40th Foot—P. Whalley, Gent. 
to be Ensign, without purchase, vice St. Clair, appointed to the 4th Foot. 41st Foot— 
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—_—_ -————— -—- ee ee 
C. Bligh to be Capt. by purchase, vice Goodwyn. 43d Foot - Ensign H. A. Brett, 
from the [82d Foot, to be Ensign, vice White, whose appointment on the 8th Sept. 
1854 has been cancelled. 45th Foot—Lieut. T. Goff to be Capt. by purchase, vice 
Garden, wh: retires; Ensign H. S. Willoughby to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Goff; 
R. D. Douglas, Gent. to be Ensign, by purehase, vice Willoughby. 46th Foot— 
Ensign G. M. Hutton to be Lieut. without purchase; R. E. Brookes, Gent. to be 
Ensign, without purchase, vice Hutton. 49th Foot—Lieut. W illiam Bellairs to 
be Captain, by purchase, vice Wetherall, promoted in the 3d W est. India Regt. 
55th Foot—Ensign E. F. Temple, from the 98th Foot, to be Ensign, without 
purehase, vice Birch, promoted; Lieut. Henry R. Werge to be Captain, without 
yurchase, vice Brevet Major M‘Gaskill, deceased; Ensign John G. Harkness to be 

jeut. without purchase, vice Werge ; Ensign W. H. Richards to be Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Harkness, whose promotion by purchase on the Ist Sept. 1854 has been 
cancelled. 57th Foot—Lieut. F. P. Lea to be Capt. without purchase, vice Jones, 
deceased ; Ensign C. Venables to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Lea; Ensign J. 
H. Buller to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Venables, whose promotion without 
purchase, on the llth Aug. has been cancelled; Ensign W. J. Coope to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Buller, whose promotion by purchase on the 18th Aug. has been can- 
celled; A. F. A. Slade, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Venables, pro- 
moted. 73d Foot—W. Gordon, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 74th Foot 
—Ensign W. 8S. Hunt to be Lieut. without purchase, vice King, deceased; Ensign 
A. W. C. Magrath, from the 25th Foot, to be Ensign, vice Mant. 77th Foot—Licut. 
J. Nicholson to be Capt. without purchase, vice Dilke, deceased; Ensign A. F. 
Maine to be Lieutenant, without purchase, vice Nicholson. 82d Foot—H. W. 
Dowker, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Brett, appointed to the 43d Foot. 
sith Foot—W. R. Bell, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 88th Foot—E. A. 
Perceval, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Webb, promoted. 93d Foot—H. C. 
Stirling, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Clayhills, promoted. 4th Foot 
—Capt. H. G. Buller to be Major, without purchase, vice Cameron, dec. ; Lieut. G. 
Mahon to be Capt. without purchase, vice Buller; Lieut. H. J. Wahab to be Capt. 
without purchase, vice Mahon, whose promotion on 2Ist July 1854 has been can- 
celled; Ensign R. A. B. Tod to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Mahon ; Ensign J. 
Murray to be Licut. without purchase, vice Tod, whose promotion on 21st July has 
been cancelled ; Ensign S. Malthus to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Murray, 
whose promotion, without purchase, on 11th Aug. has been cancelled; W. E. Har- 
ness, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Malthus. 

Rifle Brigade —Colour-Sergt. J. Brett to be Ensign, without purchase. 

3d West India Regt.— Major G. B. T. Colman to be Licut.-Col. by purchase, vice 
Brevet Col. Mentresor, who retires; Capt. F. A. Wetherall, from the 49th Foot, to 
be Major, by purchase, vice Colman. 

Mounted Staff Corps to be employed on service in Turkey—To be Ensigns—R. 
W. S. R. Hunton, Gent.; Serg. E. Budgen, from the 9th Light Drags. 

Provisional Depot Battalion—Lieut.-Col. C. Crutchley, trom half-pay 23d Foot, 
to be Lieut.-Col. ; Brevet Lieut-Col. E. Bond, from half-pay Unatt. to be Major. 

Recruiting Districts —Colonel J. Michacl, C.B. from the 6th Foot, to be Inspect- 
ing Field Officer, vice Col. Slade, who retires upon half-pay of the 4th Foot, in the 
room of Col. Trevor, appointed an Inspecting Field Officer. 

Staff—Paymaster F. H. Dalgety, of the 69th Foot, to be a Paymaster of Detach- 
ments or of a Depot Battalion. 

Hospital Staff—R. W. Macauley, Gent. to be Acting Assist.-Surg. vice Loughnan, 
removed from the service in consequence of having absented himself, without leave, 
from the Army in Turkey. 

Unattached—Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to signify her command, 
that Lieut. C. Nasmyth be transferred from the Bombay Artillery to be a Captain 
Unatt. in the Royal Army, in consideration of his services in the defence of Silistria. 

Brevet—Capt. C. Nasmyth, Unatt. to be Major in the Army. 

Memorandum-—The Commission of Lieut. P. A. A. Twynam, of the 15th Foot, 
has been antedated to July 6. 

Erratum in the Gazette, Sept. i.—For J. M‘Intosh, Gent. to be Apothecary to the 
Forces, read Dispenser of Medicii.es J. M‘Intosh, Xe. 


’ ‘ ’, Nd he ’ 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, September 12. 

PartNersuirs Disso.vep.— Swift and Dezille, London, timber-dealers—B. and W. 
Ransom, Southampton, gardene s—Harding and Butler, Gresham Street, ¢ yuntants 
—Maberiey and Cruso, Buckingham Street, architects— Hardman and Tattersall, 
Spring Mill, Bacup, Lancashire, cotton-manufacturers—George and Co. Bridport, 
fellmongers—Sparks and Charles, Old Bond Street, Italian-warehousemen — Drury 
and Co. Scarborough, grocers—Childe and Beevers, Leeds, engravers— Parry and Co. 
Willenhall, Staffordshire, ironmong —Lomas and Co. Shetlield, anvil-manufac- 
turers; as far as regards T. H. Fromings—Bastow and Co. radford, Yorkshire, 
worsted-manufacturers—Green and Nissock, Leicester, linen-drapers—Gayford and 
Deeks, Thetford, Norfolk, grocers—Misses Pullen, Plymouth, schoolmistresses ; 
as far as regards H. A. Pullen—Bicknell and Hogarth, Haymarket, printsellers 
Hargreaves and Nephew, Clitheroe, stone-masons— Mawdit and Wells, Baker Street, 
Marylebone, confectioners—Hollingsworth and Hodgson, Nottingham, tailors 
Houston and Evans, Nottingham, drapers—W. and J. Duval, Hemsworth, York- 
shire, stone-magpns. 

Bankrvupts.— Henry Wice and Brerron Suiru, Gresham Street West, commis- 
sion-agents, to surrender Sept. 21, Nov. 6: solicitor, Reed, Ironmonger Lane; offi- 
cial assignee, Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Bexsamin Parker, Albany Road, 
Camberwell, builder, Sept. 20, Oct. 18: solicitors, Linklaters, Sise Lane; official 
assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall Street-—ANN Maria Epwarps and Taomas Coorer, 
Birmingham, ironmongers, Sept. 25, Oct. 16: solicitor, Reece, Birmingham; official 
assignee, Bittleston, Birmingham—Grorcr Sampsox, Lincoln, draper, Sept. 27, 
Oct. 25: solicitor, Tweed, Lincoln; official assignee, Carrick, Hull. 

Cextiricates.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Oct. 3, Morris, Soham, Cambridgeshire, gas-manufacturer— Oct. 3. Druke, 
Garlick Hill, drysalter—Oct. 3, Dossetter, Theobald’s Road, ironmonger—Oct. 5, 
Shapcott, Preston Plucknett, Somersetshire, wool-dealer—Oct, 5, Palmer, Bride- 
stowe, Devonshire, maltster—Oct. 5, Courtis, Beeralstone, Devonshire, grocer— 
Oct. 5, Bloxam, Lukesland Grove, Ivy Bridge, Devonshire, horse-dealer—Oct. 3, 
Atherton, Liverpool, merchant—Oct. 5, Wainwright, Bridgewater, builder. 

Scorch SEQquestRaTions.— Lieut. Macpherson, Kingussie, Inverness-shire, tacks- 
man, Sept. 21—Dodds, Glasgow, sail-cloth-manufacturer, Sept. 22—Low, Alyth, 
Perthshire, baker, Sept. 21. 

































Friday, September 15. 

Partnersuirs Dissouvep.—Venables and Co. Aldgate High Street, woollen-dra- 
pers—T. and J. Venables, High Street, Whitechapel, linen-drapers —Waithman and 
Co. Manchester, commission-agents; as far as regards W. Waithman— Waithman 
and Co, Bentham, Yorkshire, flax-spinners; as far as regards W. Waithman—B. 
and S. G. Bucknall, Stroud, printers -H. and J. Bunney and Co j 














T. and E. Powles, 
High Street, Whitechapel, hosiers—Russe!l and Scudamore, Brighton, schoolmas- 
ters—Midworth and Crossley, Newark-upon-Trent, painters—Preston and Watson, 
Liverpool—Suddaby and Hurst, Hull, drapers—I. and H. Witchell, Tetbury, Glou- 
cestershire, brewers—Meakin and Co. Redcross Street, tinmen—Graham and Co, 
Berners Street, mineral-water-manufacturers —C,. Oliver, Chesterfield; Rigby, Croy- 
don; Greaves, New Shoreham; EL. Oliver, Lewes; W. Oliver, Chesterfield; and 
Flesher, Hayward’s Heath, Sussex, railway-contractors— Cook and Newman, Lon- 
don Road, horse-dealers—Tunstill and Co. Marsden, Lancashire, machine-makers ; 
as far as regards R. Brown—Hodgson and Haley, Bradford, Yorkshire, machine- 
makers —~- White and Co. Upper Thames Street, millers—Shilston and Son, Plymouth, 
ship-builders—G. and G. J. England, Dudley, brewers—Woods and Eckersley, 
Leigh, Lancashire, carriers—Payn2 and Spargo, West Cowes, chemists—Hullah and 
Co. High Street, Wapping, biscuit-bakers; as far as revards J. Hodgson— Walker 
and Aslin, Ripon, lace-dealers; as far as regards T. Walker. 

. mae ANNULLED.—Parnick Farrect and Joun Grirrrrus, Manchester, 

uilders. 

Bankrvupts.—Tnomis Younoman, Pitfield Street, Hoxton, linen-draper, to sur- 
render Sept. 27, Oct. 18: solicitors, Clarks, Finsbury Place; official assignee, Stans- 
feld, Basinghall Street—Wit.iam Tuomas, Bridge Street, Blackfriars, commission- 
agent, Sept. 26, Oct. 18: solicitors, Ashurst and Co. Old Jewry; official assignee, 
Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Srernen Harris, Kingston-upon-Thames, iron- 
monger, Sept. 27, Oct. 18: solicitors, Stevens and Satchell, Queen Street, Cheapside ; 
official assignee, Graham, Coleman Street—Joun CuLLen Pexroup, Park Terrace, 
Chelsea, oilman, Sept. 26, Oct. 25: solicitor, Moss, Queen Street, Cheapside ; offi- 
cial assignee, Graham, Coleman Street ANN Mania Epwarps and Tuomas Coorer, 
Coventry, ironmongers, Sept. 25, Oct. 16: solicitor, Reece, Birmingham ; official as- 
signee, Bittlesten, Birmingham—Witt1am Bratsrorp, Nottingham, smallware- 
dealer, Sept. 26, Oct. 24: solicitor, Wells, Nottingham; official assignee, Harris, 
Nottingham—Wir LIAM Hoxnrook, Nottingham, joiner, September 26, October 
24: solicitors, Buttery and Son, Nottingham; official assignee, Harris, Notting- 




















ham—Exnexezer Witiiams, St. David's, Pembrokeshire, druggist, Sept. 26, Oct, 24: 
solicitors, Leman and Humphreys, Bristol; official assignee, Miller, Bristol ~-Horatio 
Coiiier jun. Painswick, Gloucestershire, blanket-manufacturer, Oct. 2, 24: solicitors, 
Freeston, Stroud; Abbot and Lucas, Bristol; official assignee, Miller, Bristol— 
Josern Wituram Hatt, Cardiff, dealer in agricultural-implements, Oct. 5, 24: soli- 
citors, Bartholomew and Randall, Gray’s Inn; Bevan and Girling, Bristol; official 
assignee, Hutton, Bristol—Tuomas Hurcutnes, Axminster, Devonshire, nursery- 
man, Sept. 27, Oct. 26: solicitor, Stogdon, Exeter; official assignee, Hirtzel, Exeter 
—Joun Torney, Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire, drysalter, Sept. 26, Oct. 19: soli- 
citor, Marsland, Bolton; official assignee, Pott, Manchester—Davip Scorrt, South- 
port, Lancashire, pork-butcher, Oct. 6, Nov. 8: solicitor, Webster, Manchester; 
official assignee, Fraser, Manchester—Tnomas Parker, Southport, Lancashire, 
hotelkeeper, Sept. 26, Oct. 23: solicitors, Frodsham, Liverpool; Johnson, South- 
port ; official assignee, Morgan, Liverpool. 

Divipenps.—Oct. 7, Clifford, Strood, Kent, builder—Oct. 7, Thwaites, Hastings, 
grocer—Oct. 12, Head, Excter, silversmith—Oct. 7, Sayer, Sheffield, draper. 

Certiricates.— 7» be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting.—Oct. 7, Clifford, Strood, builder—Oct. 7, Thoms, Warwick Square, New- 
gate Street, printer—Oct. 7, Lambert, Jermyn Street, patent medicine vendor—Oct. 
7, Homersham, Russell Street, Bermondsey, woolstapler—Oct. 6, Buono, Fenchurch 
Street, merchant—Oct. 7, Griffis, Woodford Bridge, underwriter—Oct. 10, Bell, 
Great Baddow, Essex, hop-merchant—Oct. 6, Youds, Birkenhead, joiner. 

Scorcu SRQUESTRATIONS.— Marchardy, or Stewart, late of Edinburgh, Sept. 26— 
Miller and Cowper, Glasgow, merchants, Sept. 26. 


. PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS, (Closing Prices.) 
= Monday, Tuesday., Wednes.| Thurs. | Triday. 




















—_— renee] cece |qaeenen® 
Sper Cent Consols...ccecececcceceeeeers) 95 | O58 95 953 | 95) | 95 
Ditto for Account .... +) O58 953 95 95f | 9 95 

3 per Cents Reduced. ++ shut _ —_ —_—-— — 
34 per Cents ..... . shut —_i—_— —_— — -— 
Long Annuities ..... shut _ —_ — _—- i 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent shut — |} — = —_\i— 
India Stock, 10} per Cent. [i— —_—_— i 225 —_-\— 
Exchequer Bills, 2}4. per diem .. +-| 6pm 8 9 } J 9 | 6 
India Bonds 4 per Cent. .......eseeeeens — — —— | 6pm. | 6 i lw 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
. Ct.) 



























Austriat,.scecececececese 5p.cC — Mexican ... -3 p. Ct. 243 

Belgian... 4g 2) | Mississippi. 6— | — 

Ditto..... - —— | New York.. +5 — | Whexd 

Brazilian .. ~ 101} | Peruvian. i — 72 
a ba | Portuguese. i=- — 
— 105 Ditto, .... . — 
_ —_ Russian 6 — —_ 
_ wo Ditto tt 88} 
_ 62 | Sardinian t-_ 88 
— | 94} Spanish .... &t=— 37h 
— | —— | Ditto New De 3— | 154 

ee - —— | Ditto (Passive).... eveseese 4 
Massachusetts (Sterling).5 — los Venezuela .......cccececeee Ty 25 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwarse— j | Banxs— 

liristol and Exeter ......e0+e00+* 97 Australasian.......++ ereces seeee 

Caledonian .....+..00+0 ° 66g | British North American. eel 

Edinburgh and Glasgow 4 Collenial .ccccccccccscces seve] 

Eastern Counties ....... Ps Commercial ef London , 

Great Northern ........ 89 London and Westminste 

Great South. and West. Ire 92 London Chartd. Bak. of Australia 

Great Western .......+.+ 74h 0= | ~—s London Joint Stock........++. . 

Hull and Selby ......... National of Ireland ... ol 

Lancashire and Yorkshire 73} exd National Provincial... ' 

Lancaster and Carlisle ...... ee _ Provincial of Lreland . 

London, Bri , & South Coast. 104} Union of Australia «| 


















London lack wall. .....- 8} Union of London... ....-eeeees | 
London and North-western . od 104} MiInes— | 
Midland ....cccececeveee ceeeees 723 Brazilian Imperial .....--++++++! 
Midland Great Western (Ireland — | Ditto (St. John del Rey) . 
North British .........+e.sseeeee 32h Cobre Copper ....+++ ° 
North-Eastern—HBerwick , 784 Colonial Gold .. 
North-Eastern—York .....0.604+ 563 Nouveau Monde, .....seseeereee 
Oxford, Wor.and Wolverhampton a MISCELLANEOUS— 
Scottish Central.......c.sececees Australian Agricultural . 
South-castern and Dover .. Canada ....cesececevers 
London and South-western Crystal Palace 

Docks— General Steam . ...6.e ec cececeee 
East and West India...... eveces 1M Peel River Land and Mineral .. 
London ....eceeeee oe 109 Peninsular and Uriental Steam , 
St. Katherine os ——- | Royal Mail Steam........+++ eee! 
Victoria .ccceccscccssccces seevce 12 South Australian ... | 


BULLION, Per oz. METALS. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes£126 
Forcign Gold in Coin,Portugal Pieces © 0 O | Lron, Welsh Bars..... 0 
New Dollars ° 5 2) | Lead, british Pi eee 
Silverin Bars, Standard ......+++«. © 5 1 |) Steel, Swedish Keg... 20 











GRALN, Mark Lane, Sept. 15, 
* s 


s. . }e s. &. ‘. 
Wheat,R.New 5ito56 Rye ...+++. 36t040 | Maple...., Oto 0 
~ ag Py 






Fine ....... 57—60 MSarley .... — 26 White .... 42-44 | 
Old ... Malting Boilers ... O— 0} 
White Malt, Ord... 55—62 | Beans, Ticks. 0— 0 
Fine ....... 62—66 | Fine ....- 2—67 Did weseee + 40—46 Potato .... 29— 30 





ne 6 d 
Super. New. 0— 0 | Peas, Hog .. 30—31 | Indian Corn, 35—38 Fine ., 30--31 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, | WEEKLY AVERAGE, 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. For the Week ending Sept. 9. 





Wheat.... 62s 84 Wheat 598, 44. ot, 
Barley. <a } Barley . 30.69 0 
Oats...... 28 5 | Oats. 27:66 0 





PROVISIONS. 
per sack 46s. to 53s.| Butter—Best Fresh, lds. Od. per doz, 









BeCONS .occecccccccesecesevece 44 — 48 Carlow, 41. 16s, to 4/. 18s. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 43 — 47 Bacon, Irish .... per cwt. 72s. to 73+, 
Norfolk and Stockton 42 — 44 Cheese, Cheshire ..csccceccsece . 56 — Fv 
American ........ 8 — 3 Derby Plain .... - 60 — 66 
Canadian .. snspoenense It 8 — 34 | Hams, York ........0++ cove 74 — BA 
Bread, 644. to &4d. the 4b. loaf. | Eggs, French, per 120, 0s. 04. to Os, Od, 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT, 


Newoarts anp LeapENHALL.* SmiTurie.o.’ Haao or Carrie at 
d .@ d, 



















s. ad & a. a. sd. 6, 4, Smrrurieco, 
Beef .. 3 Oto d Oto 4d 4 wooe 3 2tO4d CtOd 10 Friday. Monday. 
Mutton. 3 6—4 O—4 4 wee 4 O— 4 6—5 O Beasts. Bb eee 5313 
Veal .. 2 8=—3 2—4 O wre. 3 O—3 6—4 4. Sheep .10,500..,,. 37,290 
Pork .. 3 83—4 O— 4 8 were 4 Om 4 C—4 8B, Calves, 400, 205 
Lamb... 4 4—4 B—5 O weer 4 O2— 5 O— GF &  Pigssre 280 wevee 455 
* Tosink the offal, per * lb 
WOOL. 
Kent Pockets......sececeeeee Os.teo 0s. |Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib. 10d, to 07. 
Choice ditto ... eee B80 — 520 | Wether and Ewe. se. ceecceceeene 10 — 11h 
Sussex ditto ... © — 0 |Leicester Hogget and Wether, lj 0 
Farnham ditto 0 — © [Skin Combing ....seccccceceeees 10 =— @ 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELS Wuirecuarrt. 
Hay, Good ...sececececees 202. to 105s, . eee 905. to O28 80s. to FS 
Inferior .. 50 5 o— 0 
NOW coves 70 50 — 
Clover....seeees ° 20 108 —115 
Wheat Straw. ......eee0 3s 30 — bt 








| GROCERIES 
5 © |Tea, Souchong, fine, per ib.. Is 2!. to 2s 64, 
7 0 Congou, fine coe | 





coves - Lém 3d 8 
per 100013 0 0) uty ls. 6/4. per Ib, 
Candles, per dozen ......0s. 0d. to Os. (d. | Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 62s 6d. to 85s. 6d, 
Mould>, per dozen ....0s. Od, to 0s, O04, Good Ordinary, ....++++ 46s, Gd — 48. 6d, 
Coals, Hetton.. «+ 9s. 0". | Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 21+. lhe 
Tees. sescere oe 226.3. | West India Molasses ss.0+ 16+. 64. tu 16>. Od , 





Linseed Oil .... 
Linseed O)l-Cake .. 
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RYSTAL PALACE GENERAL AR- 


RANGEMENTS.—The Palace is opened on Mondays at 


9 a.m. and on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, 
atl0 a.m. On these days the charge for admission is One 
Shilling. It is opened on Saturdays at noon,on which day 
the charge for admi is Five 

Special Trains will ran from London Bridge to the Crysta‘ 





Palace Station every week-day as follows—at 7.10, 8.10, 9.101 


9.40, 10.10, 10.40, 11.10, 11.40, a.m. and 12.10, 12.40, 1.10, 1.40° 


2.10, 2.40, 3.10, 3.40, 4.10, 4. 40, 5.16, 5.25, 5.40 p. m; ae 
12 





from the ‘Crystal Palace at 1. 20, 11.50 a. m. and 12 
1.20, 1.50, 2.20, 2.50, 3.20, 3.50, 4.20, 4.50, 5.20, 5.50 
7.20, 7.50, 8.20, 8.50 p. m. 5 and further additional Trains will 
run whenever the traffic renders it necessary. 

The 7.10, 8.10, and 9,10 a. m. down-trains, and the 4.50, 5.50, 
6.50, and 8.50 p.m. up-trains call at New Cross and Forest 
Hill. The Citizen and Iron Companies’ steam-boats will run 
from their several piers to the Surrey side pier at London 
Bridge at least every ten minutes during the day, and at 
those hours when increased numbers require it every five 
minutes. Tickets to the Palace, including conveyance by 
railway, can be obtained at these piers. 

The following are the Fares to the Crystal Palace and back, 
including admission to the Palace— 

Shilling Days—First Class, 6d. ; Second Class, 2s. ; Third 

lass, 1s. 6d. 

Saturdays—First Class, 7s. ; 
Class, 6s. 

In order to afford every facility to the Public, and to prevent 
any delay at London Bridge, arrangements have been made 
to issue the ebove tickets previously at offices in different 
parts of London. Passengers taking their tickets at these 
offices will be admitted to the London station by a separate 
entrance. 

Fares between London Bridge and the Crystal Palace 
Station, not including admission to the Palace— 

Single Tickets—First Class, ls. 3d. ; Second Class, Is. ; Third 
Class, 9d. 

Return Tickets—First 
Third Class, ls. 

The last-named Tickets can only be obtained at the Lon- 
don Terminus, and at the Company's Oifices, 43, Regent Cir- 
cus, Piccadilly. 

Special First-class Return Tick« ms, from London Bri to 
the Crystal Palace Station and back, will be issued on Shillinz z 
days to holders of Crystal Palace os ison Tickets, at a reduced 
charge of ls. 6d. each. These Tickets can only be issued upon 
production of a Season Ticket to the ¢ tal Palace. 

avery endeavour will be made to afford, at all times, a 
sufficient number of first-class seats, but, in order to obviate 
disappointment, it is necessary to announce that, in cases ofa 
great concourse of persons, no vi articular class of carriage can 
be guaranteed. 

No change can be given cither at the London Bridge or at 
the Crystal Paluce Stations ; passengers must therefore pro- 
vide themselves with the necessary silver 

Children under Twelve years of age will be charged only 
half the above rates. 

Season Tickets including conveyance by Railway 4l. 4s. 
each ; without conveyance by Railway, 2/. 2s. The usual 
discount allowed to familie May be obti sined at the London 
Bridge Terminus. 

August 1854. 
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.. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 
AND MEDICAL COLLEC 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on October 2, 
with an INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS by Dr. BURROWS, 
at7 o'clock p.m. 

















Second Class, 6s. 6d.; Third 





Class, 2s. ; 


Second Class, ls. 6d. ; 




















By order. 








LECTURES, 
Medicine—Dr. Burrows. 
Surg ery—Mr. Lawrence. 
Descriptive Anatomy—Mr. Skey 
Physiolog 


and Morbid Ang atomy “—Mr, Paget. 





Superintendence of Dissections—Mr. Holden and Mr. 

Coote. 

SUMMER SESSION, 
Materia Medic 
Botany—Dr. F 
Forensic Medi 
Midwifery, 
Comparative 
Pr actical Chemistry—Mr. Stenhouse. 

tural Philosophy—Dr. Martin. 

HOSPITAL PRACTICE.—The Hospital contains 650 beds, 
and relief is aiforded to nearly 90,000 patients annually. The 
in-patients are visited daily by the physicians and surgeons, 
and clinical lectures are delivered weekly,—those on the 
medical cases, by Dr. Roupell, Dr. Burrows, and Dr. Farre; 
those on the surgical cases, by Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Stanley, 

Mr. Lloyd. and Mr. Skey, The out-patients are attended 
daily by the assistant physicians and the assistant- -surgeons. 

COLLEGIATE ESTABLISHMENT.—Warden, Dr. Black. 
Students can reside within the Hospital walls, subject to the 
rules of the Collegiate system, established under the direction 
ofthe Treasurer and a Committee of Governors of the Hos- 
pital. Some of the teachers and other gentlemen connected 
with the Hospital al-o receive students to reside with them. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, PRIZ &c.—At the end of the winter 
session, minations will be held for two scholarships, of 
the value of 45/. fora year. The examination of the classes 
for prizes and certificates of merit will take place at the 
same time. 

Further information may be obtained from Mr. Paget, or 
any of the medical or surgical officers or lecturers, or at the 
Anatomical Museum or Library 
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YERFECT DIGESTION and STRONG 

NERVES (without medicine) are restored to the most en- 
feebled by DU BARRY'S delicious health-restoring REVA- 
LENTA ARABICA FOOD, which saves fifty times its cost in 
other means of cure, and effectually removes indigestion 
(dyspepsia), constipation and diarrhaa, nervousness, bilious- 
ness, liver complaint, flatulency, sinking, distension, sick 
headaches, palpitation of the hee nervous headache, deaf- 
ness, noises in the he and ears, excruciating pains in almost 
every part of the body, chronic inflammation, cancer and 
ulceration of the stomach, dysentery, erysipelas, eruptions of 
the skin, impuritirs and pc y of the blood, scrofula, cough, 
asthma, consumption, dropsy, rheumatism, gout, heartburn, 
nausea and sickness during pregnancy, after cating, or at sea, 
low spirits. spasms, cramps, epileptic fits, spleen, general de- 


1855, commencing May 1. 
—Mr. Roupell. 
‘a 








M‘Whinnie. 


Ans atomy—Mr. 
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bility, inquietuae, sie eplessness, involuntary blushing, pa- 
ralysis, tremors, dislike to society, unfitness for study, loss of 


memory, delusions, vertigo, bloud to the head, exhaustion, 
melancholy, groundless fear, indecision, wretchedness, 
thoughts of self-destruction, and many other complaints. It 
is, moreover, the best food for infants and invalids generally, 
as it never turns acid on the weakest stomach, but imparts a 
healthy relish for lunch and dinner, and restores the faculty 
of digestion, and nervous and muscular ene ray to = won 
enfeebled. lib., 28. 9d.; 2ib., 4s. 6d.; Sib., 11 2 
super-retined, 1b., 6s.; 21b., lls ; sib »2 "The 
10lb. and 121b. carriage free OD Peee ipt of a ‘post- oftice order. 
—Barry, Du Barry, and Co., 77, Regent Street, London; Lon- 
don agents, Fortnum, Mason, ‘and Co., purveyors to her Ma- 
jesty, 182 ccadilly ; and also at 6°, Gracechurch Street; 49, 
Bishopsgate Street; 4, Cheapside ; 330 and 461, Strand; 55. 
Charing Cross. 
om 

| OLLOWAY’S PILLS for the Cure of 

Indigestion and General Debility.—Copy of a letter 
from Miss ng Na Bowse, of King Edward Street, Grimsby, 
dated July 27,1854. To P rofessor Holloway, Sir—With gra 
titude Iam enabled to testify to the wonde “ful virtues your 


pills possess, having derived considerable benefit from using 
them. For twelve months I w as a severe sufferer from gene- 





; 














ral debility, indigestion, loss of appetite, andaltogether a very 
deranged system ; I resorted to various medicines without de- 
riving any benefit; at last | was recommended to try your 
pills, and after taking them for a short time, I was perfectly 
cured. Signed, Isabella Bowse. Sold by all v endors of Medi- 
cine, and at Professor Hottoway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, 
‘London ; and 60, Maiden Lane, New York, 


’ 
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OARD OF 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


INSTRUCTION IN ART 


CENTRAL SCHOOL at Marlborough House, 
onden. 








Pall Mall, 


THE SCHOOL CONSISTS OF 

I,—A NORMAL 

AND GENERAL STUDE 

II, — SPECIAL 
TION. 





Art Superintendent, RICHARD REDGRAVE, R.A. 





The AUTUMN SESSION commences on Ist October 1854. 
The SPRING SESSION commences on the Ist March 1855. 
1. The Courses of Instruction 
tematicallya knowledge of the 








scientific 








limited application of those 
the view 


practice of the Decorative Arts in Manufactures and Work- 


| shops, either as Masters, Overseers, or skilled Workmen. At 

desire 

to a preparation } 
r 


the same time instruction is afforded to all who may 
to pursue these studies without reference 
fur any special branch of industry. Special Courses are 
ranged in order to qualify persons to become Mas 
Schools of Art, and to enable 
other Schools to teach Elementary 
general education concurrently with writing. 
2. The Lectures 
the following subjects : 
GENERAL COURSE FOR MALE STUDENTS ONLY. 
A. Freehand, Model, and Elementary Mech 
Practical Geometr 1 Perspective, IP’ 
Tempera, and Water-Colours, Mode ling, } 
Casting. The Classes for Drawing, Painting, and Model- 
ling, include the Figure from the Antique and the 
and Artistic Anatomy. Class Lectures, 
Practice, daily, in the morning and ev 
the Session, or part of a Session. Head M 
Burchett. Assistants, Messrs. 
Wills, Hancock, ard Brucciani. 
The Course of Lectures on 
Perspective may be 
of a fee of 1. each Course for the Session 
The Class for instruction in the 
Moutding and Casting may be 
paymeat of a fee of I. fur the Session. 
B. The Gene 























Practical Geometry 











Fee, 2/. 
TECHNICAL COURSES, 

C. Practical Construction, including Architecture, 
and the various processes of Plastic Decoration, 
ture,and Metal Working. Public and Class 
Teaching and Practice, morning and evening. 
Students only. Fee, 4/. each Session. 
only, Fee, 2/. Lecturer and Superintendent, 
Semper 

D. Mechanical and Engineerin 
with morning and evenin 





Drawing, 
eaching and Practice. 
4/. cach Session. For 








Male Students only. Fee 
ing Instruction only, 2/. 
Binns. 
Decoration, as applied to Woven Fabrics of all 
including instruction 
witha 
P ublic 





Mr. W. 
Lk. Surface 
kinds, Lace, Paper han rs, &e 
in Styles of Ornament 1 Botanical Analyses, 
view to the ornament to be derived from plants. 
and Class Lectures, Teaching, and Practice 
each Session. An afternoon class for Females only 
An evening class for Male Students only. Fee, 2/. 
L ecturer and Superintendent, Mr. Octavius Hudson. 
Also the application of Art to Poreclain Painting, daily 
Teaching and Practice for Male and Female Students. 
Fee, 4/. each Session. Superintendent of the technical 
process of Paint on Porcelain, Mr. Simpson 
F. Engraving and Drawing on Wood and Metals. 
Lectures, Teaching and daily Practice for 
dents only, Fee, 4/ 
and Miss Waterhouse. 
G. Lithography, in Chalk, Pen, and Colour. Daily Teach- 
ing and Practice for Female Students only, Fee, 4. 
Superintendents, Mr. Brookes and Miss Channun. 
PUBLIC LECTURES. 

Courses of Lectures will be delivered as follows—In the 
Theatre of the School of Science, Jermyn Street, during the 
Spring Session, on Animal Forms, by T igs Foy P.R.S.; 
on the Human Form, by J. eee. Esq. F.RC.S.; and on 
» King ~ Teg by Dr. Lindley, 
at pee aflcrons. House , during the 
Animal Forms, by T. Huxley, E 28q, 
F.R.S. ; on the Human Form, by J. Mus arshall, E isq. F. RA 
on Colours and Pi by Professor Calvert; during the 
Autumn and Spring Sessions, on the History of Ornamental 
Art, by R. Wornum, Esq.; on Architecture and Plastic De- 
coration, by Professor Semper; on Surface Decoration, by O. 
Hudson, Esq.; and on Engraving on Metuls and Wood, by J. 
Thompson, Esq. Admission, 6d. each Lecture. 
















Public 
Female Stu- 
Superintendents, Mr. Thompson 

















Theatre 
Autumn Session, on 

















3. The Instruction for the general Students is carried on 
daily, except on Saturdays. The Annual Sessions, each last- 
ing five months, commence on Ist October, and Ist March, 
and end respectively on 28th February, and 31st July. 

4. Students may matriculate for a period of three years 
upon paying 20/. in one sum on entrance, or three annual 
payments of 10/7. They are entitled to attend all Public and 
Class Lectures, the general and technical Courses, to receive 
personal instruction, and to practise in the School at all 
; they have also access to the Museam and Library. At 
the end of the Session they may pass an Examination, and 
have the privilege of competing for Scholarships, varying 
from 10/. to 30/7. a in value 

5. Occasional Students are at liberty to attend the parti 
cular Courses for which they enter, and have admission to 




















the Museum, Library, and Public Lectures. 
6. CLASSES FOR 8C eg MASTERS, SCHOOLMIS- 
TRESSES, AND PUPIL TEACHERS, are formed at Marl- 





the Session of 
Training, Teaching, 


borough House. 
five months. 


Fee, for each Class, 5s. for 
Superintendent of the 


and Elementary Instruction, Mr. Burchett; Assistant, Mr. 
Bowler. Similar Classes are formed at Gore House, Ken 
sington, at Crispin Street, Spitalfields, and at the Parochial 
School of St. Martin-in-the-F elds. 

7. A Register of the Students’ attendances is kept, which 
may be consulted by Parents and Guardians. 

8. The SCHOOL FOR FEMALE STUDENTS passing 
through the General Course is at 37, Gower Street, Bedford 


adent, Mrs. M‘lan ; 
and Miss West. s, Advanced Classes, 2/. 
ary Class, 20s. ; Brening Class, lus. 

A mid-day Class for the general course, 
Students and Youths under 12 years of ag« 
House, Kensington, three times a week, 
three. Fe or part of the 8 

10. DISTRICT SCHOOLS OF ART, in connexion with the 
Department, are now established in the follo g places— 
Open every Evening (except Saturday) from 7 to 9.30, En- 
trance Fee,2s. Admission, 2s. and 3s. per Month. The in- 
struction comprises Practical Geometry and Perspective, 
Freehand and Mechanical Drawing, and Elementary Colour. 
1. Spitalfields, Crispin Street. 

2. North London, High Street, Camden Town. 
3. Finsbury, William Street, w ilmington Square. 


Square. Supe inte Assistants, Miss Gann 


and 4. ; Element- 











open to Female 
» meets at Gore 
from 

sion. 


























TRADE, 


SCILOOL ad TRAINING TEACHERS 
NTS 


CLASSES FOR TECHNICAL INSTRUC- 


re intended to impart sys- 
principles of Art, 
especially in its relation to the useful purposes of life. A 
principles is demonstrated with 
of preparing Students to enter upon the future 





of | 
Schoolmasters of Parochial and 
Drawing as a part of 


and Classes for Instruction comprehend 
nical Drawing, 


ting in Oil, 
oulding, and 


Life, 
eaching, and 





Herman, Walsh, Denby, 


and 
attended separately on payment 


various processes of 
attended separately on 


ral Evening Instruction is limited to advanced 
Drawing, Painting, and Modelling, including the Figure. 


Building, 
Furni- 
Lectures, 
Por Male 
Evening Course 
Professor 


Class Lectures, 
For 


Lecturer and Superintendent, 





twelve till | 


cation to 


Westminster, Mechanics’ Institute, Great Smith 
Street. 
St. Thomas, Charterhouse, Goswell Street. 
Rotherhithe, Grammar School. 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Long Acre. 
At 1,2, and 7 Schools there are Female Classes. Applica- 
tion for admission to the District Schools to be made at the 
Offices in each locality. 


Pr © 








DISTRIBUTION OF MEDALS AND PRIZES. 

The annual Distribution of the Medals and Prizes to the 
Students of all the Schools of Art will take place in the The- 
atre in Jermyn Street. 

For Prospectuses, and further information, » apply at the 
Offices, Marlborough House, Pall Mail, London 

HENRY COLE, 

LYON PLAYFAIR, 
YRYSTAL PALACE.—FREQUENT 
/ TRAVELLERS can INSURE against RAILWAY AC- 
CIDENTS by the YEAR, for terms of YEARS, or for the 
whole of LIFE, on application to the Booking-clerks at the 
principal Railway Stations, and at the Offices of the Railway 


} Joint Secretaries. 














Passengers’ Assurance Company, 3, Old Broad Street. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
RLISHED 184 
MEDICAL, | ‘IN iV ALID, and GENERAL 
LIFE OFFICE, 25, dg > ; 


Since the esta ablishment of this Soc 











Tw y Boumeet s have been dect are ‘d, in 1848 and 185: 
nearly 2 per cent per annum on the average to sums assured, 
and by which a Policy of 1000/. issued in 1842 on a healthy 
ife is now increased to 1260/, 

Profits divided every five years. 

Assurances are effected at home or abroad on either healthy 
or diseased lives, at as moderate rates as the most recent data 
will allow. 

Policies issued free of Stamp duty and every charge but 
the Premiums. 

Agents wanted for vacant places. 

Prospectuses, Forms of Prope on every other informa- 
tion, may be obtained of the See ry at the Chief Office, 
or on application to any of the Socie ty" s Agents in the coun- 
try. 












. DOU GLA AS SINGE R, 
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B RITANNI n LIFE ASSURANCE 
) COMPANY, No. 1, Princes Street, See, London. 
Esta blished 4 
Empowered by Special Act of P i saa 4 Vie. 
»* Policies issued free of Stamp Duty 
Colonel Robe rt Alexander, Blackheath Park, Chairman. 
The marked testimony in favour of Life Assurance evinced 
by the Legislature in the exe mption from income-tax of the 
Premiums paid for the benefit of a surviving family, is de- 
serving the most serious attention of all classes ; not only on 
account of the actual saving, but also on account of the high 
estimation in which it proves that the system of Life Assu- 
rance ge lly is held by the Government of the country. 
Incre g rates of premium, for securing loans or debts. 
Half-premiums ouly required during the first seven years. 
Sum assured payable at sixty or at death. 
Provision du minority for orphans. 
BRITANNIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION. 
Empowered by her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 
Profits divided annually. 
Premiums computed for every three months’ difference of 











cap. 9. 














age. 
Half-credit policies granted on terms unusually favourable, 
the unpaid half-premiums being liquidated out of the profits. 
At the last annual general meeting a reduction of 30 per 
cent was made in the current year’s premium on all partici- 
pating Policies. 








PROPRIETARY. MUTUAL | 
HialfPre | Whole i 
mium |Premium Annual! Law on 
% First (Remain- Age. Pre- — | P | 
“= Seven der of mium vet _ 
Life. mium. | mium. 
s. a. Yvs.)Mths £s.d fs a. 
40 3.66 30 0 ee Fe . 
to 18s 4 3 144 
0 5 0 6 146 ; 
0 6135 4 9 148.0 





E. R. FOSTER, Re 
ANDREW FRANCIS 
: SO- 


CONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCI 

4 CIETY, 6, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. Established 
1823. Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 William LV. 
Directors. 


The Right Hon. SirT. Frankland Lewis, Bart. M.P. Chairman. 
























enry Frederic Stephenson, Esq. Deputy Chairman 
A.K ford — , Esq Sir Alex. Duff Gordon, Bart. 
A. Kett Barclay, Esq. Fr i. 8. | Archibald Hastie, Esq. M.P. 
Henry Barnett, Esq John Mendham, Esq 


Robert Biddulph, Esq. 
Thomas Edgar, Esq. 


Charles Morris, Esq. 
William Routh, Esq. 
Auditors 
| Capt. Kobert Gordon, R.N. 
| John Gilliam Stilwell, Esq. 
Physician 
John Ayrton Paris, M.D. Cantab. Hon 
Dover Street, President of the Royal College of Physicians. 
Surgeon—HBenjamin Travers, Esq. PRS. 54, Green Street, 
Grosvenor Square 
Soliciter—-Henry Young, Esq. 12, Essex Street, 
Actuary—James John Down I F.R.A 
The advantages offered by this Soc are—Economy com- 
bined with Security, and Lower Rates of Premiums than 
those of any other Office which entitle the assured to partici- 
pate in the profits, and considerably lower than those of any 
other Mutual Assurance Society 
The WHOLE OF THE PROFITS are divided every fifth 
year among the assured, and a Bonus is added, after the pay- 
ment of the Fifth Annual Premium, to every Policy effected 
on the Participating Scale, if a claim accrue thereon prior to 
the next division of profits 
The sum of (97,000/. was added to the Policies at the last 
Division, which produced an average bonus of 67l. per cent 
on the Premiums paid. 
Number of Policies in force, 6600 
The Assurance Fund amounts to 
wards of 220,000. per annum. 
No charge tor Policy Stamps, nor for Service in the 
maunry or Militia Corps. 
The subjvined Table shows the 
Society, resultin rom low 
entire profits omong the 


Edward Charrington, Esq 
Francis Dumergue, Bsq. 


D.C.L. Oxon. F.R.S. 27, 





Strand. 
Ss 

















1,340,°001. Income up- 
Yeo- 


advantages offered by the 








premiums and a division of the 
assured— 


the 
piace 











c e 
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5 Z 
< < 
| £ £ £ £ 
20 | 2115 10 | 1260 | 260 116 
} 30 | 2613 5/1205 | 205 125 
| 40 33:19 6) 1MO | 140 130 





1030 30 lil 


Assurances effected in the current year, 
pate in the profits in 1859 

Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on appli- 
ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Sec, 


| 50| 45 6 O 





1854, will partici- 


ina i. 
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LADIES’ WATERPROOF C LOAKS, for Travelling 
or Sea-side, and GENTLEMEN'S INVERNESS CAPES, for 
Shooting. 

STROLOG Y.—Persons residing in Lon- 
don or elsewhere, can send any address, Christian and 
surname, and age, in a letter containing 13 postage-stamps, 
to Professor Metvitce, Princes Road, Lambeth, London, (the 
only Acrostic Astrologer in the universe,) and they will re- 
ceive, by return of post, special Poems on their names, in 
which th h their destinies will be re ove aled 


MATEIMON ,IAL INSTITUTION, 


Offices, 12, John Street, Adelphi, London, and 18, Nassau 
Street, New York. Founded in 1846.—This institution has 
been established many years (with great success) as a medium 
for the introduction of parties unknown to each other, who 
are desirous of forming Matrimonial Alliances, but who, from 
some cause or other, cannot find partners in their own circle 
of acquaintance, suitable in position, &c. The strictest 
honour and secrecy is maintained in every case.—Prospec- 
tuses, applicatic forms, rules, and every information, sent 
free to any name, initials, or address, on reccipt of twelve 
postage-stamps. 

By order of the Directors, LAURENCE CUTHBURT. 
12, John Street, Ade ee London 


INNEFORD'S | 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the M 1 Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, oe ourn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably ad 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre- 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during digestion. 
Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms an 
Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly agreeable 
and efficacious. Prepared by Dixxerorp and Co. Dispensing 
Chemists, ‘and General Agents for the Improved Horse-hair 
Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, London 


~TLLUSTRATE D CATA- 


LOGUE, containing size, price, and description of up 
wards of 100 articles, consisting of Portmanteaus, Travelling- 
b Ladies’ Portmantecaus, Despatch-boxes, W riting-desks, 
Dressing-cases, and other travelling requisites, forwarded 
on receipt of twostomps. ALLEN’S Travelling- bag (Patent 
ed) has the opening as large as the bag itself, and therefor« 
possesses an immense advantage over all others. ALLEN'S 
Registered Despatch-box and Writing-desk, and their New 
Quadruple Portmanteau, ‘containing four compartme ute, are 
the best articles of the kind ever produced.—J. W. and T. 
ALLEN, Manufacturers of Portable Furniture (see separate 
Catalogue) and Military Outtitte rs, 18 and 22, West Strand. 


pA=*= ‘Y’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazenny 


and Son, having numerous complaints from Families who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to observ that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Wittiam Lazensy 
on the back, in additica to the front label used so many years, 
and signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 

E. Lazensy and Son's ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES continues 
to be prepared with that peculiar care which has rendered it 
80 justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels 
&c. and is manufactured only at their old-established Fisb 
Sauce Warchouse, 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 
TBAVELL ERS and SPORTSMEN will 

find case-giving, suitable, and gentlemanly garments in 
NICOLL’S MORNING COATS and PALETOTS, 

From ONE TO TWO GUINEAS each, (some are made 
waterproof, 

Also, GUINEA TROUSERS and HALF-GUINEA WAIST- 
COATS. 


yaus LOCKE'S, 119, Regent Street, 















































Gentlemen living far from those towns where the Patentecs 
have recognized agents,are recommended to send the num! 
of inches they measure round the chest and waist, with their 
exact height; and if such be accompanied by a Post-oftice 
order, or 1 1 raft, their wishes can, in a few hours 
notice, 

H.J and D * 116, 118, and 120, REGENT 

STREET, and : ,c ORNHILL, London 


a a eee 
The REDUCTION of the TEA-DUTY, and the easy 
state of the Tea-market, enable PHILLIPS ar Be COMP ANY 
to SELL 
Strong Congou Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s, 10d., and 3s 
Rich Souchong Tea, 3s. 2d., 3s. 4d., and 3s. 8d 
The best Assam Pekoe Souchong Tea, ds. 
Prime Gunpowder Tea, 3s. 8d.,4s., and ds, 4d. 
Best Mohune Gunpowde r, ds ae, 
The Best Pear! eee r, 
Prime Coffees, ls., ls. 2d., and ‘is 3d 
The best Mocha + the best West I: dia Coffee, 1s. 4d. 
Sugars are supplicd at market prices. 

All goods sent carriage free, by our own vans,if within 
cight miles. * , Coffees, and Spices, sent carriage free to 
any railway station or market town in England, if to the 
value of 40s. or upwards, by PHILLIPS and COMPANY, 
Tea-merchants, 8, King William Street, City, London. 








. 









MHE SUCCESSFUL RESULTS of the 


last half century prove beyond question that ROW- 
LANDS’ MACASSAK OIL possesses peculiarly nourishing 
powers in the growth, restoration, and improvement of the 
Human Hair It prevents it from falling off or turning 
grey, strengthens weak hair, cleanses it from scurf and dan 
driff, and mukes it beautifully soft, curly, and glossy. Its 
operation in cases of baldness is peculiarly active ; as also in 
the growth of the Beard, Whiskers, Eyebrows, and Mus 
tachios. For Children it is especially recommended, as form- 
ing the basis of a beautiful head of hair Prices 3s, 6d. and 
s.; family bottles, (equal to four small,) 10s. é6d.; and double 
that size, 2ls. CAL 11ON.—On the wrapper of each bottle 
are the words ROW LANDS MAC ASSAR OIL, in two lines. 
Sold by A. Rowtanp and Sons, 20, Hatton Garden, London; 
and by Chemists an 1 Perfumers. 
. rea 7 > 7 
peA™ PTON’S PILL OF HEALTH, 
* “ Por upwards of nine years (writes Mr. T. Province, 
of Winchmore Hall, Middlesex) I have experienced the effi- 
eacy of this excellent medicine, and I have the happiness of 
saying that I never had a better state of health. I beg further 
to add, that this medicine is in general use by my family, and 
we know of nothing to equai it 
For females these pills are truly excellent, removing all ob- 
structions, the distressing b ache so very prevalent with 
the sex, depression of y s, dulness of sight, nervous affec- 
tions, blotches, pimple nd sal lowness of the skin, and gives 
a healthy juvenile bloom to the complexion. Sold by all 
Medicine-vendors, price 1s. ld. per box 
Observe “Tuomas Paovr” is on the Government Stamp. 








NO MORE PILLS OR ANY OTHER MEDICINE. 

For indigestion, constipation, diarrhaa, palpitation of the 
heart, flatulency, distension, acidity, torpidity of the liver, 
cough, asthma, nervousness, biliousness, irritation of the 
kidneys and bladder, rheumatism, gout, despondency, 
spleen, heartburn, &c.—Price ld.; or 3d. free by post (in 
Stumps). Eighty-first Edition 

T E NATURAL REGENERATOR OF 

THE DIGESTIVE ORGANS, without medicine, 
inconvenience, or expense. This treatise is adapted to 
the general reader, and contains numerous cises, prac- 
tically illustrating the restoration of health to the most 
feeble, delicate, or shattered constitution. 

London: J. Grrpert, 49, Paternoster Row; J. Gor- 

Don, 146, Leadenhall St.; and through all Booksellers. 











apted for | 


Now ready, in neat Fancy Boards, the New Edition of 


GUY MANNERING FOR EIGHTEENPENCE. 
WAVERLEY FOR EIGHTEENPENCE. 


In compliance with the wish of numerous subscribers, the Publishers have resolved to 
issue this Edition of the Waverley Novels at 


Two SHILLINGS each, cloth lettered, 


and they may therefore be had either in Fancy Boards or in Cloth, from any Bookseller, 
and at the Railway B Bookstalls. 


A. and C. BLACK, Edinburgh; HOULSTON and STONEMAN, London. 


BLACK’S ATLASES. 


LAST EDITIONS, WITH ALL THE LATEST DISCOVERIES. 


r xATT ah ‘ , om , ry 
BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 

Containing Seventy-one Maps, engraved on Steel, in the first style of the art, by Sronzy Her- 
BERT, HuGues, and others; with Introductory Chapters on the Geography and Statisties of the 
different Countries in the World, and an Index of all the Names occurring in the several Maps, 
amounting to 60,000, with their Latitude and Longitude, and the number of the Map in which 
they will be found. New Edition, with numerous improvements and additions, 2/. 16s. strongly 
and elegantly half-bound in morocco, with gilt leaves. 

This work is published on the plan of small impressions, and frequent new and corrected 
issues. The publishers are thus enabled to take advantage of every discovery as it appears, and 
offer the public an Atlas that can be relied upon for accuracy, beauty, and comprehensiveness. 

* Large enough to be distinct, without being so large as to be unwieldly; it has all that any one can 
require for general use, and all ‘th: at could be introduced, without making it too bulky or too expensive, 
and so counterbalance its principal intention.”— Church of England Quarterly Review. 


rea e/a) tT mY ’ A Ty ’ a 
BLACK’S SCIIOOL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
New Edition, with the principal Maps required for Instruction in Physical, Ancient, and Scrip- 
ture Geography. A series of Thirty-seven Maps, by W. Huoues, F.R.G.S. late Professor of 
Geography in the College for Civil Engineers, Sipney FALL, and Joun BARTHOLOMRW ; with an 
Index of Names, exhibiting the Latitude and Longitude ‘of places, and reference to the Maps. 
Royal 4to. or 8vo. half-bound, 10s. 6d, 
“The best Atlas of Modern Geography that has yet fallen in our way; it is at once aduty and a 
pleasure to recommend it.”— English Journal of Education. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS FOR BEGINNERS. 


A Series of age seven coloured Maps of the Principal Countries in the World. In oblong 
12mo. price 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Edinburgh : ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. London: LONGMAN and Co. 
And Sold by all Booksellers. 


WORKS BY JOHN KITTO, D.D. 
CYCLOPADIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATU RE. 


By Joun Krrro, D.D. F.S.A. E y notin “The Pictorial Bible,” &c. Assisted by numerous able 
Scholars and Divines, British, Continental, and American, whose initials are affixed to their 
respective contributions. Illustrated by Maps, Engravings on Steel, and 554 Engravings on 
Wood. In two thick volumes, 8vo. 3/. cloth, 


POPULAR DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 

By Joun Krrro, D.D. F.S.A. &e, Editor of “The Pictorial Bible.” Illustrated by 336 Engray- 
ings on Wood. 8vo. 10s. 6¢. cloth or half-bound calf. 

This work is studiously accommodated to the wants of the great body of the religious public. 
To Parents, to Sunday School Teachers, to Missionaries, and to all engaged, either statedly or 
oce asionally, in the import: int business ‘of Biblical Education, the volume is confidently recom- 
mended as the most valuable Compendium of Bible Knowledge for the People which has ever 
appeared in this country. 


HISTORY OF PALESTINE ILLUSTRATED, 
A New Edition, with Map and upwards of 200 Illustrations. Small 8yo. 6s. cloth; 6s. 6d. cloth, 
gilt edges. 


HISTORY OF PALESTINE FOR SCILOOLS. 
From the Patriarchal Age to the Present Time; with Introductory Chapters on the Geography 
and Natural History of the Country, and on the Customs and Institutions of the Hebrews. By 
Joun Krrro, D.D. F.S.A. Editor of “ The Pictorial Bible,” &c. With Questions for Examination, 
by ALEXANDER Rep, LL.D. Rector of the Edinburgh Institution. 12mo. 3s, 6¢, or with Map of 
Palestine, 4s. bound. 











Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 
| R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT BROWN ALLIES’ and CHILDREN’S UNDER- 








COD-LIVER OIL.—Prepared for Medicinal Use in the 4 CLOTHING.—ALEX. CRUICKSHANK and SONS 
Loffoden Isles, Norway, and put to the test of chemical analy- stock of MERINO and LAMBs’-WOOL VESTS, DRESSES, 
sis The most effectual remedy for CONSUMPTION, BRON DRAWERS, and every article of Under-Clothing for Ladies 
CHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, CHRONIC RHEUMATISM, and and Children, is the largest in the kingdom, and comprises 


all SCROFULOUS DISEASES many articles for invalids and others not generally known 
also Lambs’-weel Stockings and Socks, white, brown, 
and heather mixture, both woven and hand knitted, and 
every other description of Scotch made Hosiery Orders 
from any part of the country promptly and carefully exe- 
cuted, 

ALEX. CRUICKSHANK and SONS, Manufacturers of 
Hosiery, 57, George Strect, Edinburgh 


Approved of and iecomme n led by Benzetics, Lieate, 
Wonter, Jonaruan Pereina, Pocactea, and numerous other 
distinguishe “i scientific chemists, prescribed by the most 
eminent medical men, and supplied to the leading Hospitals 
of Europe—effecting a cure or alleviating symptoms much 
more rapidly than any other kind 

Extract from the “ LANCET,” July 29, 1854 


“ After a careful examination of the different kinds of cod rom ‘17 TR ‘ aor . 
liveroil, Dr. De Jongh gives the preference to the light brown | OW TO SL BDL E SMOKE: being 
oil over the pale oil, which contains scarcely any volatil Popular Information on Various Practicable 
fatty acid, a smaller quantity of iodine, phosphoric acid, and Means; with Comparative Results, and a Few Words 
the elements of bile, and upon which ingredients the efficacy | about Fuel. Including an Examination of the respective 
of cod-liver oil no doubt partly depends. Some of the de. systems adopted by Juckes, Hazeldine, Prideaux, Bris- 
ficiencies of the pale oil are attributable to the method of its ? and rood. Ci r, Lee Steve Robe 
preparation, and especially to its filtration through charcoal tow and Attwood, Chanter, Lee Stevens, Robertson 
In the preference of the light brown over the pale oil we fully and Jarrard. 
concur. London: Errrxcnam Witsow, 11, Royal Exchange. 
“ We have carefully tested a specimen of the light browr Epwarp Sranrorp, 6, Charing Cross. Price 6d.; and 
cod-liver oil prepared for medic:) use under the direction o, remitted by post on receipt of 5 postage-stamps. 
Dr. De Jongh, and obtained from the wholesale Agents, = . — 
Messrs. Ansan, Harroxp, and Co. 77, Strand. We find it to In one very large vol. 8vo. formerly 1/, 1s. now 12s, 


be genuine, and rich in iodine and the elements of bile.” 4 7909 Ul \ITY 7 ’ + 

Sold wnhoresate and rerart, in bottles, labelled with Dr AMITESON Ss SCOTTISH DICTION- 
De Jongh’s stamp and signature, by ARY, Abridged by Joun Jounstone; contain- 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO. 77, STRAND, LONDON, | ing all the words in the Die tionary and Supplement, in 
sole Consignees and Agents for the United Kingdom and 4 vols. 4to. incorporated in One Alphabet; with the 








the British Possessions, at the following prices | various Meanings and the Etymons; and embodying 
IMPERIAL MEASURE | > aan 
Half-pints, 2s, 6d. ; Pints, 4s. 94.; Quarts, 9», the Proverbial Sayings, and a brief Description of the 


*,* Four half-pint bottlesjforwarded, canniaoe parp, toany | Ancient Usages and Manners of Scotland. 
part of England on receipt of a remittance of Ten Shillings. | A. & C, Brack, Edinburgh. Lonoman & Co. London. 
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Now ready, carefully Revised and wholly Reprinted, 
in one volume, price 5s. 
A R D T I M.E & 
By Cuartes Dickens. * 
Brapsvry and Evans, 11, — Street. 


Now WaMt's 
ORD BROUGHAM'’S SPEECHES on 
NATIONAL EDUCATION, House of Lorda, 
24th July and 4th August 1854. 
James Ripeway, Piccadilly ; and all ———— 
Just published, in post Svo. ae 7s. clot’ 
lo, EXPERIENCES OF A 7 ‘AG, 
at a Private and a Public School. 
By Grorce MeLty. 
London: eusex, Exper, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 


Now ready, in feap. 8vo. with two Maps, price 3s. 


HE TWOFOLD SLAVERY OF THE 
UNITED STATES; with a Project of Self-Eman- 
cipation. By MARSHALL Haut, M.D. F.B.S 
London: Apa Scorr, Charterhouse Square. 











“This day, 1s. 6d. sewed ; cloth, 2s. 6a. 


R. CUMMING’S SIGNS OF THE 
, TIMES. Part II. 
The complete volume, newly revised, 3s. 6d. cloth, 
Arrnur Hatt, Virtue, and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 


Just published, 12mo. price 5s. cloth, 
LTARS, HEARTHS, AND GRAVES. 


By Joun Movurrets. 
London: Haminton, Apams, and Co. 
Ley and BILLiIneTon. 


This ow > published, (uniform with * Vanity Fair,” 
** Pendennis,’’) price 13s. in cloth, 
HE PIRST VOLUME of “THE 
NEWCOMES.” By W. M. Tackeray. 
With Engravings on Steel & Wood by Ricuarp Doyte. 
Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


~~ SIR DAVID BREWSTER’S NEW WORK. 
This day, Third Thousand, Tee, ee revised, with 
additional Chapters rfra 
ORE WORLDS THAN ONE; the 
Creed of the Philosopher and the Hope "of the 
Christian. By Sir Davip Brewster. 
= Murray, Alvemarle Street. 


n 1 vol. TaN: 5s. cloth lettered, 
ULIUS CASSAR. By the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Wittrams, Author oP * The Life of Alex- 
ander the Great,” published in the ‘Family Library.’ 
With 4 Illustrations. 
London: Grorcr Rovutteper and Co, 2, Farringdon 
Street. 








Rugby : Cross- 











On ENG in 1 vol. feap. 8vo. boards, 2s. 6 


HE EN 
SIA: a a Personal Narrative of the First 
Lieutenant of H.M.S. Tiger; together with an Ac- 
count of his Journey in Russia; and of his Interview 
with the Emperor Nicholas and "the Principal Person- 
ages in the Empire. By Atrrep Royer, Lieut. R.N. 
London: Cnapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
THE — ER HISTORY PUBLISHED 
ready, price 8s, 6d. cloth gilt, 
TATUR: AL HISTORY. By the Rev. 
J.G. Woop. Illustrated with upwards of 450 En- 
gravings, from Designs by W. Harvey. The book is 
rinted on tinted paper, and its principal features are— 
st, its accuracy; 2d, its systematic arrangement; 3d, 
illustrations executed expressly for the work; and 4th. 
new and authentic anecdotes, The Fifth Thousand 
now ready. 
**One of the most recent and best of Messrs. Rout- 
ledge’s publications.” -7Zimes. 
London: Georce Rovriepee and Co. 2, Farringdon 
Street. 


EDITION OF THE ILLUSTRATED 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

Incrown 8vo, Vol. VI. with Steel Plates and Autographs, 
price 4s. cloth; and Part XXI. price ls. sewed, 


HE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from 


the Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Accession of 
Queen Victoria. By Hume, Smo.ierr, and Hucues. 
With copious Notes, the Author’s last Corrections, 
Improvements, and Enlargement. To be published in 
Eighteen Monthly Volumes, and in Parts, in order to 
= within the reach of all classes a more complete 
istory of England than any extant 
Now ready, Vol. I. to VI. with 45 Steel Plates, 
HUME COMPLETE. Price 1/. 4s. cloth. 
London: GrorGce Bett, 186, Fleet Street. 


EDW at? MAYHEW ON THE DOG, 
In 1 vol. price 5s. half-bound, 
1)°s: their Management; being a new 
plan of Treating the Animal. By Epwarp May- 
new, Author of ‘The Horse’s Mouth, showing the 
Age by the Teeth,” sc. Illustrated. 

ot i owners of dogs should purchase this admirable 
work.” — Observer. 

** Is founded on a close observation of the animal’s 
living nature, as well as a knowledge of his anatomical 
structure.”— Spectator. 

* Contains the result of several years’ experience.” — 





PEOPLE'S 


“A valuable contribution to the study of canine pa- 
thology.” — Press. 
London: Grorce Rovtiepner and Co. 2, Farringdon 
Street. 


THE BEST GERMAN DICTIONARY. 

In 1 thick vol. of 2000 pages, price 15s. cloth lettered, 
ILPERT’S ENGLISH-GERMAN and 

GERMAN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, com- 
ay from the large quarto volume. 

A real boon to the student of German. The ad- 
vantages of Dr. Hilpert’s Dictionary over those now 
in use, will be found to be—Ist, its cheapness; 2d, its 
completeness in the scientific department ; 3d, the ease 
with which provincialisms, ironical or sarcastic w ords, 
&e. are distinguished from the colloquial terms in 
ordinary use; 4th, its English portion having been re- 
vised by a society of English scholars in Carlsruhe, 
and hence great accuracy insured ; and lastly, German 
characters are used throughout the work.” 

Also kept bound in half-calf, 198.; in half-russia, 1/. 
London: GeorcEe Rovrispes and Co, 2, Farringdon. 
treet. 








LISH PRISONERS in RUS. 


\HE BEST MAPS of the CRIMEA 
can be procured at STanrorp’s GEOGRAPHICAL 
Warenovse, 6, Charing Cross, or will be forwarded 
= post for 6d. additional; viz. THE SOUTHERN 
ORTION, chiefly from Surveys mage by order of the 
Russian Government, by Joun Arrowsmrrn, price, in 
two sheets, 8s. ; mounted incase, 12s. THE CRIMEA, 
by Joun ArrowsmitTH, one sheet, price 6s.; case, 9s. 
JOHNSTON’S MAP OF THE CRIMEA, sheet, 
price ls.; case, 2s. 6d. 
London: Epwarp Sraxronp, Agent for Ordnance 
Maps and Admiralty Charts, 6, Charing Cross. 


NEW WORKS. 


EVELATIONS. OF A SLAVE- 
TRADER; or Twenty Years’ Adventure of Cap- 
tain Canot. Small 8vo. fancy boards, 2s. 6d. 


II. 

HE BALTIC, THE BLACK SEA, 

AND THE CRIMEA; comprising Travels 

through Russia, with a Voyage down the Volga to As- 

trachan, and a Tour through Crim Tartary. By Cuares 
Hesry Scorr. Post 8vo. = 6d. 





HE LIFE AND CORRESPON DENCE 
OF CHARLES LORD METCALFE, late Go- 
vernor-General of India, Governor of Jamaica, and 
Governor-General of Canada. By Joun W. Kaye, Au- 
thor of “* The War in Affghanistan.” 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
** We know of few works better deserving to be 
studied by civil and military members of the public 
service,”— Atheneum, 


IV. 

ey tA OF PASSAGES IN 

THE GREAT WAR WITH FRANCE, from 

1799—1810. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir Henry Bunsury, for- 

merly Quartermaster-General to the Army in the Me- 
diterranean. 8vo. with Maps, 15s. 

‘* A volume of the deepest interest. It is not merely 

a contribution to history ; it is a history itself.”— United 

Service Gazette. 


v. 
ISTORY OF THE REIGNS OF 
LOUIS XVIII. AND CHARLES X. By Eyre 
Evans Crowr, Author of ‘‘ The History of France.” 
2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

** Notwithstanding the prior appearance of Lamar- 
tine’s ‘ History of the Restoration,’ and Alison's ‘ Eu- 
rope since the Battle of Waterloo,’ Mr. Crowe's book 
may take its place as the most useful and best of the 
three.”"— Spectator. 

London: Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 

A NEW TALE OF EXTRAORDINARY MERIT. 
This day, the First Edition of 10,000 copies, 1 vol. feap. 
8vo. fancy boards, price 1s, 6d. 

DA MAY: a Story of Things 
Actual and Possible. By Mary Lanopon. E dited 
by an English Clergyman. 

The greatest expectations are formed of this work 
on both sides of the Atlantic, and the publishers have 


| every reason to believe its success will equal that of 


— 








the most popular of modern works of fiction: they con- 
sequently have fixed the lowest possible price upon it. 
During its progress through the press, amougst other 
testimonies to its intrinsic merits, they may quote the 
following from a letter received by them from Mrs. 
Stowe: 

“It is a work of close observation. Character 
studied from life—and well studied—and the interest 
of the story intense, it must create a sensation, and 
command a brilliant sale.” 


LOW, SON, and Co. 
HAVE ALSO READY THIS DAY, 
MR. BAYARD TAYLOR'S NEW BOOK, | 

IFE and LANDSCAPES from EGYPT 
4 to the NEGRO KINGDOMS of the WHITE 
NILE; being a Journey to Central Africa. By Ba- 
YARD Tay Lor, Author of ** Views a-Foot,” and “ El- 
dorado.” Illustrated with elegant tinted Plates and 
Engravings on Wood, from Drawings by the Author; 

with a Steel Portrait. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ARS. STOWE’S SUNNY MEMORIES. 
\ New Edition of the feap. 2s, Edition, with 60 
Illustrations, fancy boards. 
Also ready, 

The Standard Edition, cloth “extra, with 60 Illustra- 
tions, price 5s. 

Ditto do. 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, 12s. 

*,* These are published for the Author, and are the 
only complete and reliable editions of her work. 


i ADAME DE LA MOTHE GUYON, 

Her Life and Experience, together with some 
Account of the Personal History and Religious Opin- 
ions of Fenelon. By Tuomas F. Uruam. An entirely 
New Edition, revised and corrected by a Clergyman 
of the Church of England. With a Portrait of Ma- 
dame Guyon, engraved expressly for this edition, by 
R. J. Lang, Esq. A.R.A, 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, 
10s, 6d. 


HE SHADY SIDE. New and Cheap 
Edition, paper cover, 1s. 5 ; Best Edition, with 
Steel Portrait, cloth extra, 3s. 6 


‘SHADOWS and SUNBEAMS; or the 


Second Series of ‘Leaves from Fanny's Port- 





folio.” By Fanny Ferns. With Illustrations. Uni- 
form with the First Series, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
ANDWICH ISLAND NOTES. By 
a Haile. 12mo. cloth extra, i 6d. 
YOMPLETE ENCYCLOP_EDIA of 


J MUSIC; Elementary, Technical, Historical, 
Biographical, Vocal, and Instrumental. By Joun W. 
Moore. Containing the Biographies of upwards of 
4000 Musicians; a complete Dictionary of over 5000 
Musical Terms, with full Definitions; a complete 
History of the Science of Music, from the earliest 
period to the present time; a full Description of all 
known Musical Instruments, with the Dates of their 
Invention, and their Scales; Treatises on Harmony 
and thorough Bass. Royal 8vo. (pp. 1004,) cloth, 25s.; 
half-bound, 27s. 

*,* A book intended to cover the whole of musical 
science. 

Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 47, Ludgate Hill, 

English and American Booksellers and Publishers. 








————_—_—_. 

7 DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCIV.— 
‘4 ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS intended for 

insertion are requested to be forwarded to the Pub- 

lishers on or BEFORE the 24 of October. 

London: Lonemaw and Co, 39, Paternoster Row. 


y ESTMINSIER REVIEW, Ocroser, 
(No. XII.)—ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS 

for this Number must be sent in on or before the 23d 

inst. 

London: Joun Cus man, 8, King William St., Strand. 


DVERTISEMENTS intended for 
insertion in the Ocroner Numbers of the EDIN- 
BURGH MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL 
and EDINBURGH PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL 
must be sent to the Publishers by the 24th instant, and 
BILLS by the 26th. 
Edinburgh: Apam and Cuartes Brack. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. with fine Portraits, 21s. bound, 


HE LIFE OF MARGUERITE 
D’ANGOULEME, QUEEN OF NAVARRE, 
Sister of Francis I. 
From numerous Original Sources. By Miss Freer. 
** There are few names more distinguished than that 
of Marguerite d’Angouleme in the range of female bio- 
graphy, and the writer of this work has done well in 
taking up a subject so copious and attractive. This is 
altogether an interesting and well-written biography.” 
—Literary Gazette. 
Hurst and Buiackett, Publishers, Successors to 
Henry Coipurn. 














Now ready, in 2 vols. with Portrait, &c. 21s. bound, 


ISS MITFORD’S DRAMATIC 
4 WORKS. 

*“Werecommend Miss Mitford’s dramas heartily to 
all by whom they are unknown. A more graceful ad- 
dition could not be made to any collection of dramatic 
works.”—Blackwood’s Magazine. 

** Laid by the side of the Dramatic Works of Joanna 


Baillie these volumes suffer no dis aragement. This 
is high praise, and it is well deserv — Atheneum. 
eels scenes form 


“Miss Mitford's plays and 
very delightful reading.” —Examiner. 

pe The high reputation which Miss Mitford has ac- 
tise as a dramatist will insure a hearty welcome to 

this collected edition of her dramatic works.”—John 


i rst and Brackett, Publishers, Successors to 
Henry Coipurn. 
EDI TED BY THE AUTHOR OF * ‘JOHN 
DRAYTON.” 
ow ready at all the L ibraries, in 3 vols. 
M4. TH EW PAXTON. Edited by 
the Author of “‘ John Drayton,” “ Ailieford,” &c. 
HE VILLAGE MILLIONAIRE. 
By the Author of ** The Fortunes of Woman.” 
3 vols. 
* A tale of unbounded interest.”— Messenger. 
I IGHTS AND SHADOWS OF ATS- 
4 TRALIAN LIFE. Py Mrs. Cracy, Author of 
* A Lady’s Visit to the Gold-Di ”" 2 vols. 2is. 


TALE. 


(Immediately. 


PHYSICIAN’S 

i By Heverpen Mirrorp. 

3vols. (Just ready ) 

Hvrsrand Brackett, Publishers, Successors to Henry 
Cotsury, 13, Gre at Ma arlborous gh Street. 


MU RRAY’ 5 





HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 
| rene OF TRAVEL TALK. 
3s. 6d. 
i gy FOR BELGIUM AND 
THE RHINE. 5s. 


I ANDBOOK FOR NORTH GERMA- 
NY, HOLLAND, PRUSSIA, BELGIUM, 
AND THE RHINE. 9s. 
| ANDBOOK FOR SWITZERLAND 
AND THE ALPS. 7s. 6d. 
I ANDBOOK FOR SOUTH GERMA- 
NY AND THE TYROL. 9s. 
ANDBOOK FOR FRANCE AND 
THE PYRENEES. 9s. 
| eye FOR NORTH ITALY. 
Part IL.—SARDINIA, LOMBARDY, AND 
VENICE. 
I ANDBOOK FOR 
__ Part II,—FLORENCE, 


NORTH ITALY. 

LUCCA, AND TUS- 

I rANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY. 
Part I.—SOUTH TUSCANY, AND PAPAL 

STATES. 7s. 

I ANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY. 
Part Il.—ROME, AND ITS ENVIRONS. 7s. 

peAsEnos FOR SOUTH ITALY 
AND NAPLES. 15s. 

Peta FOR MALTA, TURKEY, 
AND CONSTANTINOPLE. 10s. 

ieee FOR GREECE AND 
THE IONIAN ISLANDS. Lis. 

Hs DBOOK FOR EGYPT AND THE 
EAST. 15s. 

fAsaeo=. FOR NORTH EUROPE. 
Part I.—NORWAY, SWEDEN, AND DEN- 

MARK. 12s. 

3 YDBOOK FOR NORTH EUROPE. 
Part II.—RUSSIA, THE BALTIC, AND FIN- 


LAND. 12s. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Lk mndon : Printed by J sepa Crayton, of 320 , Strand, ‘in the 


County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Josern Crar 

ton, No. 10, Crane Court, in the Parish of St. Dunstan's in 
the "West, in the City of London ; and Published by the 
aforesaid Jostru Ciayron, at 9, Wellington Street, in the 

Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex. 
—Sarvppas, l6th Serremben 1854. 
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